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TOWARDS 


A PHILOSOPHY 


OF JEWISH HISTORY 


JACOB B. AGUS 


ore than in any previous period, 
M thinking people today are history- 
minded. Having lost the easy optimism 
of the early decades of this century, 
we know now that failure and doom 
are possible. Modern man is neither 
passively fatalistic, so conscious of his 
frailty as to await with important re- 
signation the inevitable knell of doom, 
nor naively fundamentalist, so confident 
of God’s beneficent guidance as to re- 
pose no faith in human initiative, nor 
even buoyantly positivistic, so certain 
of the potency of science and the inev- 
itability of progress as to look forward 
with untroubled serenity to the tri- 
umphant advance of freedom “from 
precedent to precedent.” We know all 
too well that the fundamental facts of 
human nature are only organized and 
cultivated, but not metamorphosed by 
the advance of civilization. Below the 
calm of the surface, demonic fury slum- 
bers in the unfathomed depths of the 
soul. The catastrophes of the past re- 
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The present essay is the first installment of 
a lengthy study of the theme indicated in the 
title. In the forthcoming installment, Dr. Agus 
critically examines nationalistic and economic 
philosophies of Jewish history. Dr. Agus is the 
rabbi of Congregation Beth El, Baltimore, Md. 
His most recent publication is the volume en- 
titled Guideposts in Modern Judaism. 


main perpetual possibilities in the fu- 
ture, hovering on the horizon like dark 
and ominous clouds. 

But, as we turn the pages of history 
for some augury of the future, we be- 
come keenly conscious of the relativity 
of all historical judgments, Ours is the 
age of scientific psychology, when the 
hidden springs of human actions and 
ideals have been exposed to view. We 
have learned to prick the bubbles of 
proud pretense and to recognize the 
humble, biological roots of all absolute 
judgments. The domain of history af- 
fords immense sway to the creative fan- 
cy of a searching mind. Indeed, the 
great historical writings of every genera- 
tion tell us as much about the Zeitgeist 
of the author's milieu as about the spirit 
of the age he describes. A perceptive, 
interpretive study of the past is inevitab- 
ly a projection of philosophy against 
the background of time. We learn far 
more than a multitude of facts when 
we read a great historian’s account of 
the French Revolution, the Protestant 
Reformation, or the American Civil 
War. The connective tissue in which the 
objective events are imbedded is woven 
out of the historian’s subjective insights 
and preconceptions. 

If all interpretations of history are 
inescapably marked with the ephemeral 
seal of contemporary bias, it is doubly 
difficult to achieve an objective under- 
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standing of the Jewish past. For a phi- 
losophy of Jewish history constitutes a 
part of the Jewish faith. The first of the 
Ten Commandments describes God in 
terms of an interpretation of the exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt. By the 
same token, every modification of the 
monotheistic faith has implied a diver- 
gent explanation of Jewish history. The 
worshippers of the “golden calf” attrib- 
uted the deliverance to the bull-god, 
and the feminine votaries of the “Queen 
of Heaven,” who remonstrated with Je- 
remiah, offered their own account of 
the reasons for the rise and fall of Jew- 
ish fortunes. In modern times, the rise 
of every movement in our life, from 
Reform to Zionism and from Haskalah 
to Socialism, involved a reinterpretation 
of the fundamental factors that are 
operative in Jewish existence. Thus, a 
philosophy of Jewish history is an in- 
tegral portion of our faith, and faith is 
an intimate, subjective phenomenon. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the circumstance that we live in the 
midst of the Christian intellectual 
world which harbors its own interpreta- 
tion of our history. A negative explana- 
tion of Jewish survival is part of the 
Christian pattern of beliefs since, in 
their view, Judaism was “fulfilled” in 
the emergence of the Christian message. 
This denial of any justification for Jew- 
ish existence was not an abstract, intel- 
lectual judgment, but a deeply felt and 
widely disseminated article of faith—an 
emotion-laden attitude, the impetus of 
which was transferred from fundament- 
alist Christianity to its modernistic ver- 
sion and even to presumably anti-Christ- 
ian philosophies. Thus, Voltaire com- 
bined a goodly measure of anti-Jewish 
bigotry with his crusade against Christ- 
ianity. 


Caught in the vise of emotional pres- 
sures, the would-be interpreter of Jew- 
ish history is strongly tempted to adopt 
as so-called “existential” explanation 
that is, to allow his “total being” to pro- 
claim its “overwhelming truth” in a 
“moment of decision.” By an “authen- 
tic’ reaction of this sort, the historian 
becomes in effect the mouthpiece of 
historic forces rather than their judge 
and analyst. Jewish theologians like the 
late Franz Rosenzeig and our contempo- 
rary Will Herberg substitute the mysti- 
cal entity of the “congregation of Israel” 
for the person of the Christian Savior 
in the “existential” situation, arriving 
at a conception of history that they 
call “theological” and that bears little 
or no relation to reality. We should not 
have mentioned these esoteric flights of 
fancy, but for the circumstance that 
most people do, in fact, that which the 
“existentialists” affirm in theory—name- 
ly, allow their sentiments to fashion 
their understanding of history. 

But, Jewish history is more than an 
artistic recreation of the past. A right 
understanding of the record it unfolds 
is essential for planning our future. 
Hence, arduous as the task may be, we 
cannot afford to rest content with the 
seduction of subtle sentimentalities. 
The realities of Jewish life are harsh 
and rugged. If in our absorption with 
subjective satisfactions, we dare over- 
look them, we court disaster. An object- 
ive understanding of the total panorama 
of Jewish life through the centuries 
should be our prime concern. 

Can this task be done?—I believe that 
it can be done with relative, if not ab- 
solute success. The dynamism of a vital 
faith consists in a continuous oscillation 
from the intimacy of personal feeling 
to the cold austerity of objective judg- 
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ment. We do not ever rise completely 
beyond the reach of personal precon- 
ceptions, but, we achieve greater object- 
ivity and deeper comprehension, as we 
learn to make allowances for the in- 
volvements of our objective situation. 
Relative objectivity is all we can hope 
for, but even this limited goal is of 
tremendous concern to our life as Jews. 
We know now that we cannot afford 
to repose blind faith in the automatic 
functioning of the forces inherent in 
our situation. If we merely rest on our 
oars, the tides of history, for all their 
seeming quiescence at this moment, may 
well sweep us once more against the 
rocks. 

Three mighty phenomena combine 
to give us the vantage point for a re- 
examination of the character of our his- 
tory. First, the massive rise of racial anti- 
Semitism in the Nineteenth and ‘Twen- 
tieth centuries, culminating in the cruel 
massacre of “the six million,” teaches 
us to appreciate the magnitude, of the 
demonic forces that lurk beneath the 
surface. Second, the rise of the State of 
Israel demonstrates the extent to which 
a conscious program of rebellion against 
the automatic momentum of Jewish his- 
tory can succeed in overcoming its im- 
petus and reversing its direction. Third, 
the rise, prosperity and spiritual vitality 
of Jewry in the Anglo-American coun- 
tries demonstrates that the tragic fate 
of Central European Jewry is not the 
inevitable outcome of Diaspora exist- 
ence. These three outstanding events of 
our time, taken together, underscore the 
folly of an uncritical acceptance of the 
ideological impetus of the past. Those 
who cannot rise above history are doom- 
ed to repeat it. 


II 


What is a philosophy of history? 
It is the endeavor to plot the curve of 
human experience in order to hazard 
an educated guess concerning its prob- 
able course in the future. A philosoph- 
er might discover one basic formula, 
whereby the entire curve might be plot- 
ted, in the future as in the past. Thus, 
Oswald Spengler predicted the “decline 
of the West,” and his Nazi disciples 
promptly undertook to prove his thesis. 
A less ambitious philosopher might aim 
at discovering the relations between 
various factors in history, thereby ac- 
counting for certain critical turning 
points in the evolution of human socie- 
ty. Employing the language of mathe- 
matics, we should say that a philosophy 
of history might consist of an “integral” 
formula, or of a series of “derivatives.” 
The “integral” concept proposes to ac- 
count for the overall direction of the 
curve of history, while the “derivative” 
concepts offer explanations for the cur- 
vature of the line at certain, special 
points. Hegel’s majestic interpretation 
of history as the self-unfolding of the 
human mind is a good illustration of 
an “integral” philosophy, while Toyn- 
bee’s meticulous analysis of the psycho- 
logical factor, “challenge and response,” 
is an instance of the “derivative” ap- 
proach. Ideally, these two types of a 
philosophy of history are mutually sup- 
plementary. 

Applying these observations to the 
understanding of Jewish history, we 
find that our objective is an all-embrac- 
ing “integral” formula, capturing the dy- 
namic impetus of Jewish life and its dis- 
tinctiveness. This “integral” conception 
is then likely to lead to a series of ‘‘deri- 
vative” explanations, accounting for the 
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important turning points in the life of 
our people. The overall formula must 
reflect the distinctive quality of Jewish 
existence and the motive power of its 
inner development, not merely offer a 
static description of the Jewish situa- 
tion. The “derivative” explanations will 
account for such crucial consequences 
as the following—the sense of “differ- 
ence” which both Jews and Gentiles 
feel concerning the nature of Jewish 
being, the return of the exiles from 
Babylon and the transformation of the 
“religion of Israel’’ into Judaism, the 
“rejection” of Judaism by the pagan 
world, the vigor of Jewish creativity in 
spite of the pressure of persecution and 
the lure of assimilation, the genesis and 
the growth of the hydra-headed monster 
of anti-Semitism, the paradoxical nature 
of Jewish “alienism” in spite of seem- 
ingly complete assimilation, the persist- 
ent longing for Zion capped by the won- 
der of the State of Israel. 

As we remarked above, the Jewish 
faith, from its very inception, proposed 
to account for all the vicissitudes of 
Jewish life. With the rise of national- 
ism and the scientific spirit in the mod- 
ern period, the naive conceptions of 
Orthodoxy lost their validity and charm. 
The stage was set for a fundamental re- 
evaluation of Jewish life and history. 
Thus, the “science of Judaism” was 
launched soon after the walls of the 
ghetto were levelled in Western Europe. 
The modern Jew commenced to apply 
all the insights of modern philosophy 
and historical inter- 
pretation of his own past and the under- 
standing of his destiny. 


criticism to the 


Ill 


Broadly speaking, there emerged in 
the modern period four types of Jewish 


philosophy .of history, which we might 
designate as the Idealistic, the National- 
istic, the Synthetic and the Economic. 

Idealistic philosophies of Jewish his- 
tory constituted part of the ideology of 
Reform. 


formulated by 


Classical These philosophies 


were different Jewish 
thinkers in a variety of ways. Samuel 
Hirsch expounded his conception in 
terms of the Hegelian philosophy of life, 
Solomon Formstecher based his analysis 
on Schelling’s “philosophy of the spirit” 
and Solomon Steinheim presented Juda- 
ism in the categories of Kant’s critical 
philosophy. Abraham Geiger was eclec- 
tic in his metaphysical thought and Her- 
mann Cohen provided the fundamental 
concepts of his own profound “philo- 
sophy of culture” for the interpretation 
of the nature of Judaism. Leo Baeck, in 
our own day, brought this philosophy 
up to date and gave it a contemporary 
ring. Different in technical idiom as 
these philosophies of Jewish history may 
appear to be, they all join in recounting 
the Jewish adventure as the story of 
“monotheism and martyrdom.” 

rhe following are the essential doc- 
trines of the Idealistic school: 

1. Out of the totality of Jewish life 
and experience, all that matters is the 
pure essence of Judaism, the ideas of 
Ethical Monotheism. God is One and 
Unique in the quality of His Being, dif- 
ferent from all the forces and phenom- 
ena of nature. Man participates in the 
nature of Divine Being. He is free to 
choose good rather than evil and destin- 
ed to be a partner of the Lord in the 
creation of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
God's will is completely congruent with 
the promptings of the human consci- 
ence, even if the Divine will transcends 


the bounds of human comprehension. 


While the forces of evil lurk perpetually 
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beneath the surface, the scales are bal- 
anced in favor of the good. The ethical 
and spiritual command of the Holy 


Bible constitute the 


living kernel ol 


true religion. All else, such as national 
memories, ancient rites and customs, 
symbols and ceremonies, feasts and fasts, 
belong to the outer shell. 

2. Whether the ideas of “ethical mo- 
notheism” arose in Israel by the agency 
of Divine Revelation or by means of a 
gradual evolution, the fact is that al- 
ready in the first stage of Jewish history 
we behold their gradual advance and 
ultimate triumph among the people of 
Israel. ‘This first stage corresponds rough- 
ly to the Biblical period, when the 
“essence of Judaism” needed to be de- 
fended against the impact and encroach- 
ments of the spirit of paganism. On 
this view, paganism was not merely the 
belief in many gods and a multitude of 
rites relating to the worship of gods and 
demons. Arrayed against the “essence 
of Judaism” was the “essence of pagan- 
ism,’ embodied as it was in the diverse 
cultures of the ancient world. 

The core and substance of paganism 
is the apotheosis of the forces of nature. 
The divine beings of the ancient world 
were fanciful elaborations of various 
natural phenomena—such as, the powers 
of vegetation, of the ocean, of winds 
and clouds and thunder, of human gen- 
ius, lust and triumph. Since in nature 
both good and evil are found in profu- 
sion, the essence of paganism includes a 
recognition of the eternal battle be- 
tween the gods that favor human life 
and the demons that account for all that 
is evil in the world. While the religion 
of Zoroaster stressed this dualism more 
than the other faiths of the pagan world, 
all forms of paganism included a per- 


ception of this timeless struggle between 


the good and evil forces in the occult 
world. 

For the pagan mentality, man was 
part of nature, determined in his char- 
acter and in his destiny by forces that 
were beyond his control. While the 
gods humanized and 
spiritualized in the higher forms of pa- 
ganism, the ultimate nature of the uni- 
verse was altogether amoral and indif- 
ferent to human weal and woe. For 
above the struggles of both gods and 
men, the net of fate was suspended with 
its iron meshes pressing cold, dark doom 
upon all forms of life. The gods were 
not the ultimate sources of being. For 


were somewhat 


the most part, the gods for whom shrines 
were built were of the second or even 
third generation of Divine Beings. Out 
of the chaos they emerged, and, in spite 
of their “immortal” nature, they were 
doomed to perish in the final conflagra- 
tion, “the twilight of the gods.” 

This “essence of paganism” included 
rites and forms of worship that were 
not essentially different from the prac- 
tices of magic. There was no moral ele- 
ment in the pagan propitiation of the 
gods. The central core of pagan piety 
was the enhancement of vitality, not 
the cultivation of moral and spiritual 
values. Paganism knew of “negative 
confessions” in which worshippers purg- 
ed themselves of “guilt,” but pagan cul- 
tures did not develop either a sense of 
true moral contrition or the feeling of 
utter devotion and absolute dependence 
that distinguishes the worship of true 
monotheists. 

3. After the 
won the battle against the “spirit of pa- 
ganism” within the soul of the Jew, 
rigid laws were needed in order to pro- 


“essence of Judaism” 


vide a secure barrier against inroads 
from the outside world. The flowers of 
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Judaism, so fresh and fragile, needed 
to be protected by an iron fence against 
the intrusion of aliens. For this reason, 
the Jews accepted the laws regulating 
their diet and interposing high barriers 
against their free association with the 
outside Jewish “separatism,” 
which aroused the ire of Haman and 
his ilk evolved not out of religious zeal- 
otry or ethnic pride, but out of the 
need of protecting the pure doctrines 
of ethical monotheism. Deep within the 
soul of the Jew, there lived the convic- 
tion that he was the chosen bearer of 
Divine Truth and that he must accept 
willingly the isolation and hostility that 
is inevitably the fate of prophets. 

On this view, the sense of difference 
between Jews and Gentiles in the an- 
cient world was a direct corollary of 
the triumph of Monotheism in the soul 
of the Jew, while the rest of the world 
still groped in the twisted paths of poly- 
theism. Anti-Semitism was the reaction 
of non-Jews to Jewish “separatism.” 
Thus, Philo attributed the hostility of 
Gentiles to the “austerity” of Jewish 
laws and to the “perfection” of the 
virtue inculcated by them. At the same 
time, he recognized that the Law isola- 
ted the Jews from their neighbors and 
put them “in the position of an orphan 
compared with all other nations in 
other lands.” Unable to join their neigh- 
bors in social activities, the Jews failed 
to obtain allies in their battle for sur- 
vival, while non-Jews, “by reason of 
their frequent intercourse with other 
nations, are in no want of helpers who 
join sides with them.”?! 

Thus, too, the Roman orator, Cicero, 
spoke for many of his countrymen when 
he assailed Jewish people on the ground 
that “the practice of their sacred rites 


world. 


1 Dr. Specialibus Legibus IV, 39, 79. 


was at variance with the glory of our 
empire, the dignity of our name, the 
customs of our ancestors.” 

So long as the sad fortunes of Israel 
appeared to contradict the notion of its 
being the chosen object of Divine favor, 
there could be no mass-conversions to 
Judaism. Thus, the Book of Esther tells 
that, following the triumph of Morde- 
cai, “many of the peoples of the land 
became Jews.” And Philo expected that 
all nations would accept the laws of 
Moses, once the Messiah had succeeded 
in retrieving the fortunes of Jewry.? In 
the meantime, the people of Israel were 
compelled to pay a severe price for their 
glorious role as a “prophet unto the 
nations.” 

4. Why, then, did Christianity succeed 
in converting the Gentile world? Did 
not the early Christians, too, outrage 
the convictions and feelings of their 
pagan neighbors? The answer of the 
Idealistic school of Jewish philosophers 
is that Christianity constituted a blend 
of the pure Monotheism of Israel with 
the cults and ways of thinking of the 
pagans. 

Thus, in Paul's letters, sin is conceiv- 
ed as an inescapable contagion of the 
soul, not so much a moral failing as a 
metaphysical necessity. In early Chris- 
tianity, “sin” was imputed by definition 
to all who did not accept that belief 
in Christ, “which was folly to the Greeks, 
and to the Jews, a stumbling block.” 
The considerations of the “Categorical 
Imperative” were shunted aside in favor 
of a Deity that predetermined some for 
salvation and some for perdition. Con- 
ceived in these non-moral terms, “sin” 
took on the pagan connotations of 


*See Philo, by H. A. Wolfson, Il. Vol. pp. 408, 
409. 
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“guilt,” which could be washed away 
by mysterious rites. 

By the same token, the Christian con- 
cept of God and the Son of God partook 
of pagan thought and feeling. While the 
Messiah was the Son of the One God of 
Israel, he was also understandable in 
terms of the myths and concepts with 
which the pagan world was familiar. The 
later developments of this doctrine of 
God, which led to the emergence of a 
virtual Christian Pantheon, with a Son 
and a Queen of Heaven, stirred memo- 
ries in pagan souls which were ancient 
and tenacious. 

Similarly, the substitution of “‘salva- 
tion by faith” for “salvation by works” 
was, in primitive Christianity, not a spir- 
itualization of religion, but its very op- 
posite. For faith at that time did not 
mean humble surrender to the Will of 
God, but the acceptance of an irrational 
dogma. Tertullian’s declaration, “I be- 
lieve because it is absurd” was a tri- 
umphant affirmation of freedom from 
reason and from the dictates of consci- 
ence. It goes without saying that “faith,” 
in this sense, is far easier for the vulgar 
than a life of “good works.” 

In opposition to the prevailing views 
of Christian historians, the philosophers 
of this school point out that primitive 
Christianity did not substitute the pure 
kernel of piety for the shell of the Law. 
In Catholic Christianity, the Sacraments 
took the place of the Law, and the me- 
chanical effectiveness of the sacraments 
was a concession to pagan rituals and 
a retreat from the high pinnacles of 
prophetic Judaism. The Sacraments were 
believed to function as quasi-natural 
forces, not as symbols and vehicles of 
monotheistic piety. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with image-worship and saint-wor- 
ship, dogmatic fanaticism and zealotry, 


early Christianity had little in common 
with its enlightened forms in our day. 
Thus, at every point where the spirit of 
paganism collided with the “essence of 
Judaism,” Christianity occupied the 
mediating position. It was therefore ex- 
cellently equipped for its historic role 
as the agency whereby the teachings of 
Monotheism were to be disseminated. 
Hence, Rosenzweig’s image of Judaism 
as the sun, and Christianity as the light- 
rays of the sun throughout the world. 
But, for this very reason, Christianity 
could not take the place of Judaism in 
the souls of Jewish people. In the ad- 
vance of the human mind, Monotheism 
was destined to supersede paganism, but 
for Jewish people, Christianity consti- 
tuted a descent from the lofty reaches 
of their faith, since it compromised at 
so many points with the pure faith. 
Through the dark and torment-filled 
centuries of the Medieval era, the Jews 
guarded the pure flames of Monotheism, 
repudiating by their very presence the 
notion that all truth has been pre-empt- 
ed for all time by the Lord’s vicar on 
earth. As the Jewish faith guarded the 
pure essence of Monotheism, the Jewish 
people constituted a standing challenge 
to the compromises of Christianity, lead- 
ing the Western world to an ever more 
enlightened faith. The Reformation 
was stimulated, at least, in part by the 
Jew, acting as the eternal, unyielding 
protestant, and the Enlightenment which 
ushered in the age of science and dem- 
ocracy was aided by the Jewish resistance 
to the “cake of custom” in European 
culture, Paradoxically, religious faith is 
a powerful force for good only when it 
is continually questioned and challeng- 
ed. Did not modern democracy emerge 
from the womb of Christian Europe only 
after Christianity was softened by the 
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rays of the Enlightenment. Only in ten- 
sion is the life of the spirit productive 
of good, and Judaism provided the coun- 
terpoint for Christianity in all the long 
dark years of Medievalism. 

5. What then is the role of the Jew 
in the future? According to this Ideal- 
istic school, it was the “mission” of the 
Jew to exemplify the doctrines of pure 
Monotheism and to treasure these doc- 
trines in behalf of all mankind. Several 
philosophers of this school maintained 
that the Jew was endowed with a unique 
“genius” for religion, akin to the mar- 
velous gifts of the ancient Greeks for 
art. But even those who did not pos- 
tulate this racial principle afirmed that 
Judaism was in possession of the only 
pure faith. In His Wisdom, God dis- 
persed the people of Israel among all 
the nations of the world in order that 
they might scatter the seeds of Mono- 
theism everywhere and thus lead to the 
consummation of the vision of all na- 
tions speaking “a clear language,” with 
the Lord being One and His Name 
One.” 

For the philosophers of this school, 
the dispersion of the Jewish people was 
not a sign of Divine anger, but a mark 
of His favor. They loved to expatiate 
on this comment of an ancient Midrash, 
“the Holy One, blessed be He, did not 
bring about the dispersion of the Is- 
raelites among the nations for any other 
purpose, but that converts might be 
added to them.® It was the historic mis- 
sion of the Jew to bring pure Mono- 
theism to all men, and this mission will 
end only when all men will learn to 
live by the truths of the “essence of 
Judaism.” While some Jewish theolo- 
gians dared to dream of the ultimate 


8 Pesahim, 87b. 


acceptance of Judaism by all the nations 
of the earth, most philosophers of this 
school did not go so far as to envisage 
a terrestrial fulfillment of this Messianic 
hope within the course of history. How- 
ever, they all affirmed it to be the duty 
of the Jew to live as a prophet of true 
religion unto all mankind. Thus, Her- 
mann Cohen repudiated the ideology of 
modern Zionism on the ground of its 
proposing a retreat from the historic 
role of the Jew. To him, as to all the 
exponents of Classical Reform, Zionism 
amounted to a denial of the worth of 
Jewish life in the Diaspora, The Jew 
should accept the sting of anti-Semitism 
as the price he pays for loyalty to the 
clear call of duty. For Jews to capitulate 
to the anti-Semites and to retire to their 
ancient homeland would be tantamount 
to religious treason. To Cohen, Zionism 
was essentially a materialistic movement, 
in that it rejected the mission which 
Providence assigned to the Jew. “They 
want indeed to be happy,” he remarked 
contemptuously.* 

What about the problems of anti-Se- 
mitism? To the Idealistic philosophers, 
all manifestations of Judeo-phobia were 
simply vestigial remnants of the dead 
past, which mankind was certain to out- 
grow. As liberals, the theologians of this 
school believed that human progress 
was steady and irresistible, with the light 
of reason banishing all the creatures of 
darkness, like the rising sun on a cloud- 
less day. Anti-Semitism was born out of 
the resistance of the pagan mind to the 
truths of Monotheism. This pagan men- 
tality is not yet completely overcome. 
Still people dream of being God's favor- 
ites, by virtue of a primeval act of crea- 
tion, rather than because of their own 


4 Modern Philosophies of Judaism, by Agus, p. 
364. 
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visible merits-hence, the pride of the 
Aryan. Still, people hunger for a badge 
of superiority which is meaningful only 
when a badge of inferiority is placed in 
contrast to it—hence, scorn for the non- 
Aryan. The pagan mind is still en- 
grossed by the polarity of “guilt and 
expiation” rather than of “sin and re- 
pentance’’—hence, the search for a scape- 
goat, who “will bear the burden of their 
sins.” In many and diverse ways, the 
advance of reason is still held back by 
the momentum of mythology and by the 
persistent distortion of self-centered emo- 
tion. However, reason and conscience 
are but two sides of the light of God 
in the human soul. Their triumph is 
assured and irresistible. ““Grass withers 
and blossoms wilt, but the word of the 
Lord our God will endure forever.” 
6. As we remarked above, this Ideal- 
istic interpretation of the Jewish past 
was expressed in diverse philosophic 
idioms. KRationalists like Hermann 
Cohen saw the “essence of Judaism” in 
these maxims and principles that re- 
flected “pure” reason, while intuition- 
ists like Steinheim conceived this “‘es- 
sence” to be the contradiction of reason 
by the truths of revelation. And both 
classes of philosophers could find in the 
rich armory of Jewish tradition ample 
weapons for their purpose. For our tra- 
dition is complex and many-sided, con- 
taining Halevi as well as Maimonides, 
offering the conforting shades of Kab- 
balah and naive piety to pale mystics 
and turbulent romanticists as well as 


lofty palaces of enlightened faith for 
humanists and rationalists. 

The weakness of this Idealistic inter- 
pretation is thus its inveterate abstrac- 
tionism. The history of the Jewish peo- 
ple is more than the adventure of an 
ethereal “essence.” In the first place, it 
is inescapably arbitrary to select one ex- 
pression of Jewish thought as the kernel, 
that is all important, and then to press 
the history of a whole people into the 
mold, implied by that one idea. What 
is Only a “shell,” from one standpoint, 
may have functioned in the exigencies 
of history as the “kernel.” Just as so 
many Christian historians imagined that 
primitive Christianity was “essentially” 
identical with their own philosophy of 
religious humanism, castigating the Jew 
for his failure to realize that the fulfill- 
ment of his tradition depended on the 
teaching of the Christian Savior, so the 
Idealistic Jewish identified 
their own enlightened faith with the 
“essence of Judaism,” which the actual 
history of Christian dogma and life ne- 


historians 


gated. Both schools are guilty of the sin 
that William James dubbed “vicious ab- 
straction,” substituting one aspect of ex- 
perience for its totality. 

The mighty labors of the historians 
of this school are extremely valuable for 
the understanding of the Jewish past, 
but in themselves they are woefully in- 
sufficient either as an “integral” formula 
for Jewish history as a whole, or as a 
series of explanations for the crucial 
turning points in the evolution of the 
modern Jew. 











REINHOLD NIEBUHR AND THE HEBRAIC 
SPIRIT; A CRITICAL INQUIRY 


LEVI A. OLAN 


A Christian Theologian 


here is quite a stir in the theologi- 
T cal camp these days, the faint echo of 
which is heard in many a secular dwell- 
ing. This is not to be equated with the 
much publicized “return to religion” 
which is enthusiastically demonstrated 
by church statisticians. Both, probably, 
are symptoms of the same human situa- 
tion, but they are not co-equal. Indeed 
the learned Doctors of Divinity see in 
the intensified religious activity and 
busyness only another symptom of man’s 
desperate condition. The theologians 
are battling—the vigor of the debate in- 
vites such military language—over basic 
philosophic concepts and religious affir- 
mations. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is one of the bet- 
ter known combatants, and if the weap- 
ons in this contest are words, he is one 
of the more prolific. A small volume 
entitled Reinhold Niebuhr’s Works: A 
Bibliography attests to his abundant 
fruitfulness. His phenomenal popular- 
ity, for a theologian, is evidenced by 
the ready acceptance of his writings in 
the avowedly secular journals. Time sel- 


ected his picture for the cover of its 
Soa 
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multi-million circulation magazine; the 
New Republic features his neo-orthodox 
theological discourses. Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, the liberal Harvard 
though disavowing the 


historian, 
supernatural, 
finds in the writings of this theologian 
of the supernatural a significant dimen- 
sion for the reading of human history. 
The baffling irony of it all is that the 
liberals whose goals he vigorously chal- 
lenges, welcome him with enthusiasm. 
The conservatives who suspect his active 
social liberalism claim him as their phi- 
losopher of religion. We are certainly 
confronted with a paradox here, but 
this only illustrates one of Niebuhr’s 
favorite insights, that the real truth is 
revealed in a paradoxical situation. 
Any attempt to explain this riddle 
will fall short of the satisfactory. There 
are, however, some interesting sugges- 
tions which are possible. The failure of 
the liberal utopia finds some solace in 
his Calvinistic view of the nature of 
man. The cause for the many unful- 
filled promises lay not in the plans and 
programs for social reform which lib- 
erals advanced but rather in an innate 
irremediable evil with which man is 
born. The fault, dear Brutus, it seems, 
is in our unregenerate selves. Then, too, 
his neo-orthodox Christianity clothes a 


mediaeval fundamentalism with the se- 
mantic garment of modern depth psy- 
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chology. This fortifies the conservative 
with a faith that is intellectually accept- 
able and, as in the case of Whittaker 
Chambers, it resolves his embarrassing 
confusion. But, the simplest solution to 
the irony of Niebuhr’s paradoxical pop- 
ularity lies in the curiosity which is 
aroused by an Augustinian theologian 
whose practical social actions are not too 
far removed from what is often asso- 
ciated with Marxism. 

Some theologians are also _philoso- 
phers but very few philosophers are 
theologians. Both ask ultimate questions 
in the sense in which an innocent child 
does. This invests many common men 
with the title of philosopher for they 
give homespun answers to basic ques- 
tions about life. But philosophers as a 
professional guild are disciplined by 
their respect for knowledge, their sub- 
mission to reason, and their insistence 
upon logical consistency. Niebuhr is not 
a philosopher, either from the viewpoint 
of common sense or the disciplines of the 
profession. He makes a virtue of incom- 
prehensibility and finds truth in the ab- 
surd and faith in the impossible pos- 
sibility. Whatever else this is, it is not 
in the tradition of Plato, Aristotle, Spin- 
oza or Kant. Philosophers criticize the 
rational and ordered categories of each 
other’s thought but they are not free 
from their essential demands. Niebuhr 
pronounces man’s reason “diseased” and 
his confidence in it a sin. 

Niebuhr is a theologian whose con- 
cern is primarily with the nature of God 
in His relationship to man and his des- 
tiny. If Webster is right in his defini- 
tion of a theologian as “one versed in 
theology; then 
Niebuhr is a theologian par excellence. 


especially Christian,” 


One cannot help wondering whether 
Christian divines are the only ones con- 


cerned with God and His kingdom, or 
whether they are even the “especial” 
ones. There are Christians who reject 
Niebuhr’s interpretation of Christian- 
ity. There is a fundamentalist-literalist 
body who deny his free critical approach 
to Scripture. He espouses the doctrine 
that the myth of Christian experience 
contains the truth which is not verifi- 
able by historic fact or any authorized 
version of these facts. The liberal Prot- 
estant, influenced by the rationalism of 
the enlightenment, opposes his denial 
of a rational basis for Christian belief. 
In comment upon Niebuhr’s anti-ration- 
al theology, A. E. Murphy writes, “This 
seems to me to do less than justice to 
the great tradition in whose behalf he 
speaks... Surely the good news of the 
gospels was better and more straight- 
forward news than this.” Disputations 
among Christian theologians, or among 
any others for that matter, are not pe- 
culiar to our age, and Niebuhr’s place 
among the interpreters of Christian be- 
liefs had better be left to the judgment 
of the faithful. 


II 


As Interpreter of the Old Testament 


Our major concern here is with Nie- 
buhr’s claim that his theology is essen- 
tially Hebraic in spirit. He prefers the 
title “Biblical Faith,” by which he 
means the Old and the New Testament. 
Adopting the framework of Matthew 
Arnold’s formula of Analysis of Civiliza- 
tion, he sets a Judeo-Christian existen- 
tialism as against Hellenic rationalism. 
“It (Christianity) is therefore Hebraic 
rather than Hellenic in essence.” Arnold 
did not present his formula of cultures 
as in competition with each other, “the 
uppermost idea with Hellenism is to see 
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things as they really are, the uppermost 
with Hebraism is conduct and obedi- 
ence.” Niebuhr changes the nature of 
these cultural essences to an epistomol- 
ogical either/or. The crux of the mat- 
ter, for him, is the way in which man 
knows God. In a unique interpretation 
of the God myth of Prometheus in con- 
trast to the Biblical myth of the “Fall” 
he discovers the essential difference of 
the two civilizations. Zeus, in the Pro- 
methean myth is “the forerunner of the 
principle of order which Greek ontol- 
ogy exalts as the rational basis of exis- 
tence.” The myth of the “Fall” in Gen- 
esis presents God as much higher than 
either the order of nature or some prin- 
ciple of rational coherence. God, in the 
Old Testament account, is transcendent 
to any conceivable order. 

This is an intriguing bit of imagina- 
tive interpretation of some well known 
myths. The trouble with it is that it 
tortures out of their natural context 
legends which are explained in much 
simpler terms. Niebuhr fails to see both 
myths as part of a common pattern in 
early times of legends in which man de- 
fies the gods and their powers in his 
climb to civilization. Adam and Eve 
rebelled against God, not in their crea- 
turely pride, as he so often insists, but 
because they desired the freedom to sin. 
The garden of Eden was a deadly place 
for man and had he stayed in its com- 
fortable, orderly placidity, there would 
have been no cultural growth. Man ate 
from the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
and then became free to sin, to miss 
the mark. This is what Niebhur calls 
the “fall” but in the Hebraic tradition 
it was a “glorious fall” as Dr. William 
A. Irwin puts it, it was a “fall upward.” 
This emeritus professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature at the University of 


Chicago is severe in his criticism of Nie- 
buhr’s use of the Bible. ‘““Niebuhr’s basic 
error,” he writes, “inheres in his use of 
the Bible. I find no evidence whatever 
that he does the hard solid drudgery of 
Biblical study on which alone sound 
exegesis is based... His Calvinism— 
whether neo or original—has fixed his 
outlook, and then he goes back, honest- 
ly, I have not the least doubt, to find 
Biblical which suggest the 
views to which he has already come.” 
The Biblical faith, as delineated in 
Niebuhr’s writings, is only too often at 
variance with the plain meaning of the 
Old Testament text. This is illustrated 
clearly in his uncritical acceptance of a 
tendency among certain Christian schol- 
ars of good will to find a common bond 
for the two religions by saying “What 
the Torah is in Judaism, Christ is in 
Christianity.” Niebuhr, in that lively 
language of the dialectical existentialist 
writes, “The covenant 


passages 


(Sinai) is in- 
volved in the same scandal of Einmalig- 
keit as is later Christian revelation... 
A particular event in history is believed 
to be the clue to the mystery of the di- 
vine mystery...” There is the weakness 
of too broad a generalization in this 
attempt to find the common bond of 
these religions in a central event of rev- 
elation. The fact is that most religions 
fit this definition. Its constant use oblit- 
erates their unique insights and values. 
The difference Torah and 
the covenant communities which are es- 
tablished 


between 


upon the common commit- 
ment to these unique revelations cannot 
be submerged by an appeal to the fact 
that each is “the clue to the mystery 
of the divine mystery.” 

Niebuhr can be readily distinguished 


from the highly prejudiced judgment 
of Toynbee that Judaism is today a “fos- 
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silized relic of Syriac civilization.” His 
good will is too much a matter of rec- 
ord for that! But one cannot escape his 
Christian 
dogma that the Old Testament faith in 
itself is inadequate; that Christ reveals 


espousal ol ihe traditional 


the dimensions of love and mercy which 


“God 
who is Creator and Judge.” “In the 


are necessary additions to the 
life, death and resurrection of Christ,” 
he writes, “we have the key to mercy 
and love of God whom we have previ- 
ously known as the power of creation 
He avers that 
in the Old Testament there is a per- 


and as ultimate judge.” 


petual problem of resolving the tensions 
between God's judgment and God's 
mercy. The New Testament, therefore, 
enters into history with the affirmation 
that Christ’s life is in fact a final rev- 
elation in which this problem is clari- 
fied by the assurance that God takes the 
demand of his justice upon himself 
through Christ’s suffering love and 
therefore “God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world to Himself.” This is tradi- 
tional Christian dogma and Niebuhr is 
primarily a Christian theologian. 

What is disconcerting is his failure 
to understand the Old ‘Testament litera- 
ture, particularly the prophetic faith. 
How can we read the prophets and miss 
their exploration of the tension between 
judgment and mercy? In that pithy sen- 
tence of Micah in which God asks man 
to do justice, love mercy and walk hum- 
bly before Him, we have the concentra- 
tion of ideas which were worked out in 
detail by Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, The 
Rabbis of the Talmud understood this 
tension and provided God with separate 
thrones of Judgment, one of justice and 
one of mercy, but they did not resolve 
it by a vicarious atonement. This is 
Christian. The prophets require of man 


that he accept upon himself the disci- 
plines of his faith and resolve them in 
his natural life. The evaluation of the 
Christian resolution to this tension is 
not at issue here. What is clear is Nie- 
buhr’s Christian reading of the prophets 
which is not expressive of the Hebraic 
spirit. 


III 


The Days of the Messiah 


“The key to the self's possibility in 
history,” writes Niebuhr, “is the dying 
and the rising of Christ.” The source 
for this Christian concept he attributes 
to the Hebraic idea of the resurrection 
of the body which he pronounces to be 
the Hebraic messianic hope. This event 
cannot be apprehended by the category 
of reason, but is rather understood in 
a realm of meaning which transcends 
nature and history. He rejects the idea 
of the immortality of the soul in favor 
of the resurrection of the body with the 
positive declaration that the latter is 
Hebraic and the former is Hellenic. “It 
(Christianity) is therefore Hebraic ra- 
ther than Hellenic in its essence, even 
though in popular piety the Greek idea 
of the immortality of the soul has usurp- 
ed the Hebraic idea of the resurrection 
of the body.” 

The question of the centrality of oth- 
er-worldliness in Christianity had best 
be referred to Christian theologians. 
What is incontrovertible is that it does 
not express the Hebraic spirit, particu- 
larly the prophetic-Biblical formulation 
of it. Niebuhr is unremitting in his 
criticism of “this-worldiness.” “It is pre- 
cisely this consistent this-worldliness 
which has introduced the final evils into 
contemporary history.” To find this re- 


jection of earthliness in the Old Testa- 
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ment is, to say the least, playing fast 
and loose with the text and with its 
Rabbinic interpretation, The plain fact 
is that there is little preoccupation with 
death, and life after death, in the He- 
braic Scriptures. Furthermore, the mes- 
sianic ideal is of a politico-religious na- 
ture and is most often patterned after 
the figure of Moses and the Exodus from 
Egypt. The end of days as described by 
Isaiah is a prophecy of a world in which 
such an earthly evil as war will disap- 
pear and which will be ushered in, not 
by some supernatural grace, but by the 
common human factor of man’s moral 
maturation. “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” which John attributes to Jesus 
is, as Klausner suggests, unimaginable 
in the mouth of a Jewish messiah. 

It is, of course, true that both ideas, 
the resurrection of the body and the 
immortality of the soul, are found in 
Biblical literature, though significantly 
enough, in the very late period. The fail- 
ure of the Hasmoneans and the grow- 
ing national hopelessness under Roman 
domination provoked some expression 
among the popular prophets and rabbis 
for a remediable judgment in life after 
death, and the idea of a messiah gains 
a littke more prominence. But it was 
an attempt to lighten the gloom and 
bolster the flagging spirit of the people. 
Furthermore, it was never a denial of 
the centrality of this worldly existence. 
Johanan ben Zaccai lived through the 
most terrifying period of war and de- 
struction, yet he counselled the people, 
“if you hold a seedling in your hand 
and you hear the people shout ‘the Mes- 
siah is here,’ plant the seedling first and 
then go out to welcome the Messiah.” 
Even the “world to come” in Judaism 
had a this-worldliness air about it. The 
Rabbis declare “there is no distinction 


between the present order and the days 
of the Messiah, except the freedom from 
the bondage of empires.” It was natural 
for prophets and teachers, as well as the 
common people, to experiment with an- 
swers to the question of life after death. 
The Hebraic literature records some of 
these and their importance was en- 
hanced by the declining political and 
economic life of the people. But they 
are rarely proposed as a substitute for 
earthly life, and they are alien to the 
idea of a supernatural messiah who 
ushers in a world which is beyond ra- 
tional comprehension. Niebuhr describes 
the resurrection of Jesus as “illogical” 
and deduces this to be the basic charac- 
teristic of Biblical faith, ‘Its lack of logi- 
cal coherence and its consequent “em- 
pirical” superiority in comprehending 
facts which cannot be brought into logi- 
cal coherence.” This may be Christian 
but it is certainly not in the Hebraic 
spirit. 

Niebuhr suggests that the idea of the 
immortality of the soul is Hellenic 
whereas the idea of the resurrection of 
the body is Hebraic. His concern is with 
the dualism in Platonic thought which 
distinguishes between body and soul. 
The resurrection, he finds, is closer to 
the monism of the Hebrew spirit. Dis- 
regarding the evident fact that both 
ideas were never central in Judaism, 
the literature reveals that both were 
equally considered by their adherents 
within the framework of the Hebraic 
spirit. There is, for instance, a sizeable 
literature about the meaning of B’tzelem 
Elohim—the image of God. Some of the 
discussion equates this with the soul 
and ultimately with immortality. The 
“imitatio dei” idea is Hebraic, certain- 
ly, and the contemplation of the indes- 
tructibility of the “image” is natural 
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within its spirit. The Biblical writers 
and their later Rabbinic interpreters did 
not find this idea in conflict with the 
monotheistic faith. What was alien to 
them was the dualism which Paul intro- 
duced, in which the flesh was evil and 
the spirit good. It is possible that Nie- 
buhr’s rootage in Paulinian theology has 
colored his reading on the Hebraic lit- 
erature. 


IV 


Faith and Reason 


Setting in opposition to each other 
Hellenism and Hebraism is not original 
with Niebuhr, but defining the issue be- 
tween them as epistemological is cer- 
tainly a novelty. Hellenism begat ration- 
alism, he affirms, and this, of course, has 
been said many times before. Man, here, 
relies upon his mind, and his sense ex- 
perience as interpreted by the mind in 
an effort to learn the truth. This em- 
pirical-rational spirit is the root-evil of 
our age. It had its most notable expres- 
sion in the empiricism of the French 
Revolution and in the rationalism of the 
enlightenment as typified by Hobbes 
and Descartes. Its most modern expres- 
sion is which Niebuhr de- 
scribes as a union of French empiricism 
and German idealism. 


Marxism 


The error of relying upon reason is 
that it is incurably diseased. “It is not 
possible to exempt reason or any other 
faculty from the disease of sin.’” The one 
quality of which we cannot rid ourselves 
in our thinking is our selfish self, be we 
sinners or saints. This sin, or disease, 
which he equates with egocentricity, 
leads him to quote a passage from the 
modern poet, E. E. Cummings: “Who, 
if I may be so inconsiderate to ask, is 
not egocentric... my slight acquain- 


tance with pickpockets and _ scientists 
leads to me to believe that they are far 
from being unself-centered So I be- 
lieve are all honest educators, And so 
I am convinced, are street cleaners and 
deaf mutes, mothers, murderers, moun- 
tain climbers, cannibals, fairies, strong 
men, beautiful women, unborn babies, 
international spies, ghost writers, bums, 
executives, out and out nuts, cranks, 
dope fiends, altruists (above all), obste- 
tricians, ambulance chasers and lion 
tamers.”” Mr. Niebuhr comments that 
only one of his categories can be chal- 
lenged: that of “unborn babies.” This 
is an unusual exception for a Christian 
theologian who is so devoted to the con- 
cept of original sin! Niebuhr’s point is 
clear enough, there is an egoistic cor- 
ruption in man’s rational search for the 
truth. 

Man's mind is useful and beneficial 
when it is applied to the conquest of 
nature, but it is diseased when employed 
as an instrument of apprehending the 
meaning of his life. Its destructive effect 
can be viewed in the shallow optimism 
which it engendered in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury liberals and in modern social re- 
formers. The sin in all of this, which 
is the sickness of our day, is the pride 
which man expresses when he believes 
that his mind can comprehend the na- 
ture of life and plan for its improve- 
ment and ultimate salvation. This is, in 
Niebuhr’s terms, playing the role of God 
and denying man’s creaturely (sinful) 
self. This, in brief, is the Hellenism 
which pervades our very sick world. 

Hebraism, for Niebuhr, is distinguish- 
ed by its anti-rationalism. Here the truth 
that matters is revealed existentially and 
is free of the sinful, proud self. Biblical 
faith is beyond the categories of logical 
consequences. The prophet knew God 
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in a dialogic encounter, a person to per- 
son relationship, and not as a logical ab- 
straction. The highest form of this faith 
is the birth, death, and resurrection of 
Christ who is the key to the mercy and 
love of God. The mind can never know 
this truth; it is not to be apprehended 
by the categories of logic or reason, This 
one can only know by faith, particularly 
a faith which is not thwarted by para- 
dox, or even by what to the rational 
mind is foolish. It is the kind of faith 
which Tertullian describes; “It is by all 
means to be believed because it is ab- 
surd. He was resurrected from the grave. 
It is certain because it is impossible.” 

The evaluation of this faith in the ir- 
rational is beyond our purpose here, 
though its usefulness is open to serious 
question. We are asked to comprehend 
the principle of comprehension which 
is beyond comprehension. If we do this, 
we sin, for we are reaching beyond our 
creaturely finitude. If we do not, then 
it is of little help to our problems and 
concerns. It is one thing to find the flaw 
in logic and science, but to substitute 
the dialectic of paradox in order to re- 
solve the human situation offers little 
encouragement. Be that as it may, but 
to attribute this irrationalism to the 
Hebraic spirit is more than paradox; it 
is a misreading of the Old Testament 
and its traditional interpreters. 

There is always a danger inherent in 
the broad generalizing about world cul- 
tures. Matthew Arnold’s formula needs 
to be conditioned by the recognition 
that Plato and Aristotle dealt seriously 
with ethics, and that Isaiah and Jere- 
miah sought to know things as they 
really are. The Greeks are better known 
for their philosophic contribution and 
the Hebrews for religious, but these are 
not antithetical one to the other. Most 


of the philosophers were religious men, 
and the Hebrew prophets did not preach 
a faith that was irrational or unreason- 
able. Indeed, if there is a genuine char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew spirit which is 
clear and unmistakable, it is its rational 
nature. Philo, Maimonides, Hermann 
Cohen, and David Neumark are only 
four of a great number of Jewish phi- 
losophers who welcomed the opportu- 
nity to clarify the Hebraic faith by the 
categories of reason. The prophets were, 
of course, sensitive to the mysterious 
confrontation with God in revelation, 
but they conveyed these visions by an 
appeal to experience and to logic. Faith 
by its very nature involves affirmations 
beyond the rational and the Hebraic 
spirit is not characterized by a rigid syl- 
logistic encasement. But it did not look 
upon reason as diseased. 

In point of fact, reason is energetic- 
ally used to purify man’s faith of its im- 
purities which were found in mytholo- 
gy and paganism. It is employed as a 
corrective, freeing the intuitive truth of 
its primitive corruptions, deepening it 
and permeating it. Reason, of itself, is 
never the source of truth, yet it is an 
integral ingredient of it. The tradition 
makes much of the first word in the in- 
junction “Know before whom thou dost 
stand.” In this spirit Maimonides wrote, 
“Man does not love God save through 
the knowledge which he has of Him; 
and corresponding to his knowledge will 
he have love, whether little or great. It, 
therefore, behooves man to understand 
and discern the sciences and philosophies 
that lead him to know God, according 
to his ability to grasp them.” 

Whatever be the virtue or vice of Nie- 
buhr’s anti-rationalism, it is definitely 


not in the Hebraic spirit. It is true that 
in Judaism man can never know all of 
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God, for as Job phrased it “Such knowl- 
edge is too wonderful for me.” Moses 
could not see God's face, but he was told 
that if he looked at the material world 
he would behold all of God's goodness 
pass before him. It is not necessary to 
know God wholly to determine what 
God demands of man as a moral being. 
Indeed, ignorance of God’s way is not 
compensated for in Judaism by piety. 
Maimonides, in the spirit of the Hebrew 
tradition, suggested that the uniqueness 
of man among all other creatures is his 
rational capacity, who, therefore, is obli- 
gated to think. He can by the use of 
reason make his way to the objective 
truth, a quality which Niebuhr’s neo- 
orthodoxy and the modern pragmatists 
deny him. The emphasis upon man’s 
rational capacity in Judaism is not a 
compromise with Hellenism. On _ the 
contrary, it follows inevitably from the 
Jewish belief in a rationally just order 
of creation which man can understand 
through reason. There are limitations 
to his thinking because of his creature- 
liness but these are not a “disease.” 
Niebuhr is uncompromising in his re- 
jection of any suggestion of immanent- 
ism in religion. God can never be ap- 
prehended, he avers, He can only be be- 
lieved in. The prophetic and Rabbinic 
literature recognizes the tension which 
results from man’s search to know God 
while yet recognizing that he cannot 
fully know Him. The call to Isaiah por- 
trays God’s transcendence in unforget- 
table language, yet God calls Isaiah to 
redeem men from the error of their 
earthly ways. Holiness is part of the liv- 
ing God of history, and God is certainly 
more than the world or even history, 
yet, He fills the world at the same time. 
God must be distinguished from men 
and nature lest men get to believe that 


they are the measure of all things, in- 
cluding God Himself. On the other 
hand, God is found within history and 
within the world of men and nature in 
order that these may have a meaningful 
value. Judaism is overwhelmingly trans- 
cendental in its understanding of God, 
but there is an immanentism which 
keeps man near to Him at the same 
time. The heavens declare Him and the 
earth shows His handwork. The events 
of history are understood only as He 
is involved in them. The moral experi- 
ence of man is a constant revelation of 
His presence. God is the “more” but 
His word is very nigh unto man, in his 
mouth and in his heart that he may do 
it. What Niebuhr fails to understand 
is that in Judaism there is no inter- 
mediary between God and man, so He 


must be present Himself in time of need 
and trouble. 


V 


The Good Life 


In the Old Testament, God is known 
by what He asks man to do, which es- 
sentially is, to sanctify life. “Holy shall 
ye be, for I the Lord your God am 
holy.” The function of man is the ful- 
fillment of the demands of imitatio det. 
The ultimate aim is not the full com- 
prehension of God but the loving of 
the good life. The Rabbinic suggestion 
that God would not mind if man for- 
sook Him, so long as he observed His 
law, is expressive of the Hebraic spirit. 
Hermann Cohen in the late nineteenth 
century described the essence of the He- 
braic faith as man’s quest for his voca- 
tion and his relative indifference to his 
own fate. Mythology and paganism are 
concerned primarily with the question 
“What is my fate?” in Judaism, man asks, 
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“What is my role? What is my duty? 
What is my task?” Niebuhr’s descrip- 
tion of man needing God to release him 
from “agony” and “anxiety” is alien to 
the Hebraic spirit wherein man’s fears 
and eagerness are expressed in his de- 
sire to fulfill God's will on earth. The 
beginning of wisdom in Judaism is the 
fear of the Lord, not the fear of one’s 
own fate! 

It is at this point that Niebuhr’s 
Christian theology is most decisively dis- 
tinguished from the Hebraic spirit. The 
essence of Judaism is the Torah which 
is primarily a code of conduct for the 
worship of God. The central place in 
Niebuhr’s Christianity is Christ who 
must be believed in if man is to be 
saved. Man knows God by obeying the 
Torah, yes, even if he does not believe, 
though the Rabbis suggest that from the 
doing will come the believing. In the 
future, the Torah will ve fulfilled, it 
will not be transcended. In Judaism the 
Halakhah is primary because it is the 
concretization of man’s relation to God. 
Holiness is translated into specific acts 
of goodness, of worship, and of study. 
Its chief concern is not the discovery 
of the essence of God, nor of laying 
hold of the unknowable. It seeks only 
to know what God demands of man. 
The answer is uniformly the same; the 
prophets defined it in “Turn from evil, 
seek the good.” The Psalmist in defining 
a fool describes him as one who says 
“There is no God,” and then goes on 
to explain that he demonstrates his athe- 
ism by dealing corruptly and doing 
When God 
from heaven He sees no believers, for 
there are “none that doeth good!” 


abominably. looks down 


Hebraism is nomistic and Niebuhr is 
Paulinian and anti-nomian. The Hebraic 
spirit welcomed the Hellenic philoso- 


phers but rejected the mysteries of the 
Greek religion. Niebuhr rejects the phi- 
losophies but finds room for many of 
the mysteries. The fact is that Christian 
theology is involved in a number of 
paradoxes; the incarnation of God in 
Jesus, the resurrection, the three that 
are one—these and more invite a faith 
which apotheosizes the irrational. Juda- 
ism, while not a philosophy of religion, 
can be described and comprehended by 
the rational and intelligible. Neumark 
adequately expressed the attitude of He- 
braic thinking toward the rationalism 
of the Hellenic “The 
union in Jewish philosophy of the Jew- 
ish with the Greek spirit doubtless was 
one of the most important intellectual 
unions that led to the expansion and 
clarification of the prophetic doctrines. 
Jewish prophecy revealed its truths in 
simple, easily comprehensible phrases; 
Greek philosophy furnished the means 
wherewith to expose the profound mean- 
ing of these phrases, and to prove their 
agreement with the findings of natural 
science. Upon both together fell the 
great task of overcoming the mythologi- 
cal chaos of antiquity.” 


philosophers: 


VI 


Man’s Sinfulness 


The most persistent theme in Niebuhr 
is sin, a subject which he first treated 
daringly in his Moral Man and Immoral 
Society. It received a more intense anal- 
ysis in The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
and now it is presented in its wider im- 
plications in The Self and the Drama 
of History. A brief statement of his 
theory will be inadequate, but it is risk- 
ed here only because there is no inten- 
tion to examine the matter fully. Being 
human, we are told, means being sinful, 
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for man does not have the freedom not 
to sin. This is due to his self-love and 
his foolish belief in the possibility of 
completing his destiny in historic time. 
He sins most when he attempts to tran- 
scend his creaturely limitations by his 
own effort. ‘““There is no level of human 
moral or social achievement,” says Nie- 
buhr, “in which there is not some cor- 
ruption of inordinate self-love.”” His Cal- 
vinism he expressed unequivocally. “The 
universal inclination of the self to be 
more concerned with itself than to be 
embarrassed by its wider claims may be 
defined as origénal sin.” 

He goes even further and echoes the 
Reformation doctrine of Justus et pec- 
cator swnul, the redeemed are as much 
in need of forgiveness at the end as at 
the beginning, for the righteous as well 
as the sinful are at variance with God. 
Despite the freedom of the self to seek 
a wider good than its own interest, it 
cannot escape seeking its own good. “It 
can make fitful responses,” he writes, 
“to this more inclusive obligation and 
to feel guilty for its failures to make a 
more consistent response.” Even when 
it strives for a wider good it surrepti- 
tiously introduces its own interest into 
the more inclusive value. Man’s most 
corrupting sin is the belief that he can 
do good. Quoting the Psalms, in what 
is certainly an unorthodox interpreta- 
tion, he equates “for in the sight of 
God is no man justified” with Kirke- 
gaard’s “Before God all men are wrong.” 
This original sin, ineradicable by any 
human effort, is remediable only by the 
grace of God which is not dependent 
upon man’s deeds, his penitence, or his 
moral life. God’s grace is possible only 
when man acknowledges his sinful crea- 
tureliness. 


Much of this emphasis upon man’s 


unregenerate sinfulness is presented as 
a reaction to the superficial aspect of 
some perfectionist theories of human 
nature. It *s not insignificant to record 
that the uptimistic view of man came 
as a rejoinder to the extreme Calvinis- 
tic view. Nevertheless, this reminder of 
man’s capacity to do evil is wholesome, 
although it is not as absent from mod- 
ern thought as Niebuhr would have us 
believe. ‘The social sciences, psychiatry, 
and philosophy have granted this with- 
in their own disciplines. The natural 
selfishness of the individual was postu- 
lated by Bentham and the classical econ- 
omists. It is, also, questionable whether 
the self in man is as corrupt as Niebuhr 
pictures it. He neglects totally the drive 
toward self-sacrifice which is as much a 
part of man as his sinfulness. The re- 
cent contributions of such anthropolo- 
gists as Montague and Sorokin, suggest 
that there is a possibility that at the 
center of man’s nature is a need to ex- 
press altruism, and to feel better satis- 
fied by cooperation than competition. 
There is value in a realistic examina- 
tion of man’s nature, and Niebuhr is 
a challenging spokesman. It may be sug- 
gested that he impairs his contributions 
by using sin in a hortatory sense, as an 
emotionally charged word of ontology. 

What is difficult and confusing for the 
modern sober realist is his theory that 
God’s judgment is aimed, not only at 
what is worst in man, but what is best. 
The root evil in man is his pride which 
he exemplifies most subbornly just at 
the time when he performs the human 
good. Niebuhr confuses us by insisting 
that man must do his best and yet be 
condemned for doing it. His salvation 
lies in seeking forgiveness for his pride 
in his moral act. This is another of the 
famous paradoxes. We can readily un- 
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derstand the limitations of the self in 
man’s righteousness, and we are mind- 
ful of the simplicities of the perfection- 
ist. But Niebuhr asks us to act on the 
best in each moral situation and yet be 
condemned for it. Thus, our good is sin- 
ful! This is dialectic thinking and it 
would seem that the present hour in 
human history needs something more 
solid and even more intelligible. 

That Niebuhr’s theory of sin is alien 
to the Hebraic spirit needs little docu- 
mentation, Basic to a moral universe, 
such as Judaism posits is man’s innate 
freedom to sin. Man’s aim must be to- 
ward the moral good, when he misses 
his mark, he sins. He is master of his 
capacity to err and he is told that “he 
may rule over it.” This freedom to 
choose obviates any possibility of origi- 
nal sin. The key word is T’shubah, re- 
turn. Isaiah asks that “the wicked for- 
sake his way, the man of iniquity his 
thought” and let him “return to the 
Lord and he will have compassion upon 
him.” This is central in the Hebrew 
Biblical faith as in its modern day litur- 
gy. When the Psalmist says that man is 
a little lower than the angels (Elohim— 
Gods) , is this an expression of pride? If 
there is one characteristic emphasis in 
prophetic teaching it is that man can 
hear the voice of God and fulfill it. Nie- 
buhr avoids the whole problem of theo- 
dicy, integral to Hebraic 
thought. In a moral universe the rela- 
tion of suffering to sin is of the essence. 
The answers of the Old Testament 
prophets may not satisfy the modern 


which is 


mind, and the Rabbinic view that virtue 
is its own reward may not be acceptable 
to the more robust-minded, but Juda- 
ism recognizes the problem inherent in 
a God of justice and a man free to sin. 

The Rabbinic mind was not naive 


about the relative influence of good and 
evil. In the contest between the ten- 
dency to do good and the tendency to 
sin, they recognized the priority of the 
latter. They knew that it was an “old 
stupid king” while the desire toward the 
good was merely a needy, though a wise, 
child. But it was a tendency to evil, not 
a compulsion, even though the tendency 
was a strong one. The concept of law 
as the basic covenant relationship was 
predicated on lawlessness, on sin, and 
upon moral freedom. Indeed, the motiv- 
ating influence upon those sages who de- 
nounced all Messianic speculations, as 
Hillel did, was the fear that these would 
deter the people from the law. The ful- 
fillment of the Torah was a real pos- 
sibility, just as the violation of it was 
common to all men. The truth of the 
sentence “there liveth no man who sin- 
neth not” is authenticated by the biogra- 
phies of the patriarchs and the leading 
figures of Biblical history. But in no in- 
stance is the sin that of an ontological 
self which cannot be remedied. In point 
of fact Hebraic thought saw no conflict 
between self interest and the demand 
of God's law. The saying of Hillel, “if 
I am not for myself, who is for me,” 
derives directly from the idea that man’s 
real self is his best self, not his worst. 
Judaism takes seriously the account of 
creation in which God looks upon each 
created object and sees that it is good, 
and in the case of man’s creation He is 
satisfied that it is “very good.” Man 
tends to fall away from his best, but his 
“self” is never originally and innately 
corrupted, 


In contradistinction to the concept of 
God's grace as defined by Niebuhr, He- 
braic thought binds God to the moral 
order as well as it does man. The free- 
dom to receive God's grace cannot be 
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taken away from man so long as he per- 
forms the deeds which lead to it. The 
prophetic formula is very clear in this 
matter and is derived from the moral 
nature of the universe of God, and of 
man. There is a four-fold program which 
confronts the sinner who seeks redemp- 
tion. There is sin which in a moral uni- 
verse is followed by punishment. But 
there is an opportunity for penitence 
which leads to forgiveness and grace. 
Repentance does not obviate punish- 
ment, for in a moral world the freedom 
to sin must involve consequences and 
responsibility. But the man who genu- 
inely conforms to this formula has a 
right to expect redemption. ‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow” is God’s promise to the 
man who turns from his evil ways. Re- 
demption is an integral part of the To- 
rah Covenant. 

Niebuhr has written, “I have, as a 
Christian theologian, sought to strength- 
en the Hebraic-Prophetic content of the 
Christian Tradition.” This is a baffling 
declaration in the face of his Calvinistic 
doctrine of man which is so patently un- 
Hebraic. But this puzzle may be resolved 
by the paradox which he has created 
for himself by his vigorous champion- 
ing of social causes which seek the im- 
provement of man’s situation while pro- 
nouncing this very action as the essence 
of sin. He is very straightforward in his 
claim that he is “against pessimistic 
theories of human nature which affirm 
the total depravity of man... it is im- 
portant to assert the continual presence 
in man of the justitia originalis, of the 
law of love, as law and as requirement.” 
This is Hebraic indeed; but in acting 
upon this “law of love” man exhibits 
his most irremediable sin. Here his para- 
dox is too much for Judaism wherein 


it is never sinful to do good. On the 
contrary, following the tendency toward 
the good leads to long life and redemp- 
tion. 


Vil 


The Meaning of History 


History and its meaning has engaged 
Niebuhr in his most recent writings. 
Some of his views on this subject are 
very clear. Progress is not only impos- 
sible, it is irreligious because it posits 
the value of man’s efforts and thus sins 
against his creatureliness. All events in 
history are vitiated by their corruption 
through man’s sinful self so that “his- 
tory has merely written its evil larger 
and larger.” If history has any meaning 
at all it is “beyond observation” and 
man must live by faith and hope. Nie- 
buhr concludes from the present world 
situation that “history has caught up 
with man... the preaching of the gos- 
pel is to individual souls and not to na- 
tions.”” What really matters is “beyond 
history” as exemplified in the myth of 
the Resurrection of Christ. 

This is a much too brief description 
of his philosophy of history, but for our 
purposes here it is enough to indicate 
his general position. Man can never find 
his redemption within history because it 
is corrupted by the sinful self. But there 
are some paradoxes in this situation 
which strain even Niebuhr’s best dialec- 
tic technique. He is, for instance, vigor- 
ous in his criticism of those moralists, 
both secular and religious, “who imagine 
that the egoism of the individual is be- 
ing progressively checked by the devel- 
opment of rationality or the growth of 
religiously inspired good will.” No! Hu- 
man nature is human nature, which 
means that it is bad, and nothing, yes, 
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nothing can change that. However, he 
does recognize man’s capacity for jus- 
tice which makes democracy possible and 
his inclination to injustice making dem- 
ocracy necessary. Here, indeed, is a para- 
dox which defies any rational compre- 
hension. Niebuhr’s practical solution is 
startling despite its simplicity; man must 
live by a program of relative human 
values. Any attempt to practice the ideal 
in the day-to-day events of life and his- 
tory is both sinful and self-defeating. 
This was the error of Tolstoy who at- 
tempted to live by agape in Czarist Rus- 
sia. This is the error of the pacifist whose 
program is based on the best in human 
nature. From this it is not far to the 
conclusion that error is a necessary evil. 
“Social conflict,” he tells us, “is an in- 
evitability in human history, probably 
to its very end.” We cannot look for- 
ward to any improvement within his- 
tory. There is a contradiction here which 
is obvious but this is where faith is at 
its best. 

This paradoxical philosophy of his- 
tory has led Niebuhr to some strange 
political ideas. His arguments in behalf 
of the organic community is based upon 
his general concept of human nature. 
The ideal, for him, is the constitutional 
monarchy of England whose chief assets 
seems to be its capacity to control crea- 
tures who are “self concerned.” A new 
government would be compelled to learn 
the bitter lessons of the creaturely self 
from the past. Thus, all revoluions are 
dangerous because they destroy the ad- 
vantage of the organic community. The 
Russian revolution, he tells us, brought 
an oligarchy worse than the Czar, and 
if one does not believe it, he refers the 
reader, of all things, to Igor Gouzenko’s 
novel The Titan. On the basis of this 


philosophy of history he defends the free 


enterprise system in our economy. Its 
unique value is that it releases human 
energy on the basis of self-interest. The 
proof, strangely enough, is found in the 
fact that it has produced so wonderfully! 
One wonders whether the collectivist 
system would receive the approval of 
the philosophy of history if it produced 
as well. If it is sinful to ascribe signifi 
cance to human history, then this strange 
potpourri of social theories reveal the 
paradox of virtue. 

It is to be doubted that a theory of 


history 


whose standard 


of judgment 
upon human actions is that they are all 
sinful, the more idealistic the more sin- 
ful, is adequate for our time. To urge 
men to choose the better way purely as 
a matter of creaturely self-preservation 
with the awareness that it is an expres- 
sion of human pride and sin, is little 
calculated to inspire us with enthusiasm 
for overcoming our social evils. What is, 
perhaps, more to the point is the broad 
generalization about history that not 
only denies progress but confidently an- 
nounces that it only writes the evils of 
life “larger and larger.” It is, of course, 
naive and unwarranted to attest to the 
concept of inevitable progress, and Nie- 
buhr does well to criticize the historic- 
ism which blindly pronounced it. But 
to ignore the facts of history is obscur- 
antism! Is it really a sign of evil when 
man by scientific experimentation sets 
out to conquer disease and the stubborn- 
ness of nature? Are the developments in 
psychology and the social sciences really 
evil “written larger and larger’’? Is it 
historically true that there has been no 
progress from the stone age to the age 
of science and reason? The blind op- 
timist of nineteenth century scientism 
vital factual statistics 


ignored some 


about evil, but Mr, Niebuhr is guilty 
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of disregarding some undeniable records 
of growth. 
Niebuhr’s judgement upon _ history 
fails to meet the standards set by dis- 
ciplined historians, but his denomina- 
tion of it as Hebraic is added evidence 
of his failure to understand the Old 
Testament in its own terms. One may 
sympathize with his mood of despair in 
the face of two world wars, a cold war, 
and an “Age of Anxiety.” Any theory 
of inevitable progress is bound to ap- 
pear childish today. But a careful read- 
ing of the prophets reveals the fact that 
they lived in times not unlike our own 
and their response derived from a faith 
in a God who was involved in the events 
of history. They did not abandon their 
belief that He was fashioning out of 
the chaos a kingdom of righteousness. 
Whatever else the Hebrew prophets be- 
lieved, their faith in progress never wav- 
ered. The basic historic event in Juda- 
ism is the Exodus which became the 
touchstone of the faith in a God of his- 
tory. The entire Biblica] account is con- 
ceived in the conviction that the events 
of men are subject to the judgment of 
God's will in historic time. There are 
periods of failure, when Israel forgets 
the moral demand of God, and the con- 
sequence is punishment and bitter suf- 
fering. But these very convulsive situa- 
tions are the signs of the moral nature 
of human events. Suffering, individual 
and social, is the result of a failure to 
live by the covenant; it is the unfulfill- 
ment of the divine contract. Nay, more 
—it is a forceful reminder that a better 
day is always a possibility, if, and when, 
men choose to live in accordance with 
the terms of the moral covenant. A 
moral philosophy of history is impossi- 
ble without a commitment to the reality 
of progress. The Hebraic spirit is essen- 


tially moral and thus inevitably com- 
mitted to the idea of progress. 

The point of confusion with Niebuhr 
arises from his failure to comprehend 
the meaning of time in Jewish thought. 
Ihe end of days is a reality in historic 
time, and it “shall come to pass.” The 
day when men shall sit under their fig 
trees and their vines “and none shall 
make them afraid” is an event in his- 
tory which will be achieved. It will come 
at the end of history, after men have 
matured and learned the lessons of the 
working of the moral law. The impati- 
ence which characterizes the sudden in- 
cursion of a God in history is alien to 
the spirit of the Prophets. Those who 
await momentarily the arrival of a savior 
tend to become prophets of doom about 
history. Messianism in Judaism is cor- 
relative with progress. The Golden Age 
of life is distant and dependent upon 
man’s conformity to the moral demands 
of life, but man’s actions are not depend- 
ent upon immediate fulfillment. “It is 
not incumbent upon you to complete 
the work, but you are not free from be- 
ginning it.” Judaism is realistically hope- 
ful about history, despite wars and the 
rumor of wars. What a travesty it would 
be if, after these thousands of years of 
survival through every trial and peril, 
the Jew were to forsake his faith that 
“on that day” is a reality in historic 
time, and instead embrace the pessim- 
ism of the prophets of doom who find 
salvation in a realm beyond history. 
“And God saw that it was good” refers 
to the earth, to nature, to man and his 
destiny. Judaism is optimistic about his- 
tol y. 

Niebuhr’s contribution toward a clar- 
ification of our understanding of man 
and his destiny is viewed with enthu- 
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Silastic agreement and violent disagree- 
ment by theologians and philosophers 
today. All will consent, however, to the 
suggestion that he has vigorously con- 
fronted religious liberals and secular so- 
cial reformers with some challenging 
insights, Useful as a corrective, it is ques- 
tionable whether his neo-orthodoxy is 
adequate as a program for the human 


situation today. However, one fact is be- 


yond dispute—Niebuhr’s theology is not 
in the Hebraic spirit. The New Testa- 
ment does contain strands which derive 
from the prophetic view of God and 
man, but these are not the ones which 
Niebuhr selects. In fact, he denies their 
significance. His theology is Paulinian, 
Augustinian, Calvinistic and Reforma- 
tionist. All of these derive from sources 
other than the Hebraic. 
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nto the first blessing of the Eighteen- 

Prayer, liberal Judaism has intro- 
duced one change which is linguistical- 
ly minor but doctrinally major. The 
traditional formulation—He “brings a 
Redeemer’—now reads, He “brings re- 
demption.” This changed liturgical for- 
mula persists in pratically all authoriz- 
ed liberal prayer-books to this day (in- 
cluding the “Conservative” version of 
Reconstructionism) , although the theol- 
ogical reasons which induced the change 
were among the very earliest issues 
raised against Orthodoxy at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. 

Much, if not most, of the liberal Jew- 
ish platform has been modified in these 
150 years, and the trend of such mod- 
ifications has almost unexceptionally 
been in the direction of a gradual and 
limited return to the original, tradition- 
al position of Judaism. The doctrine of 
the peoplehood of Israel and the con- 
commitant significance of the earthly 
Jerusalem for Jewish hopes have long 
been restored to non-Orthodox religious 
thinking; the meaningfulness of ritual 


and ceremonial has been emphatically 
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re-asserted; even the validity of the con- 
tinuous authoritativeness of Jewish law, 
if not actually re-established, is certainly 
increasingly becoming a matter of ma- 
jor concern to Reform Jews. It is, there- 
fore, a little surprising that almost the 
only basic claim of pristine Jewish lib- 
eralism which has not been subjected 
to this process of re-evaluation in the 
course of time, should be the doctrine 
of the Messiah.' 

The resason for this comparative neg- 
lect may well be that the doctrine of 
the Messiah superficially appears to be 
merely a matter of theory. The ques- 
tion whether the Messianic fulfillment 
is to be brought about by the instru- 
mentality of a single, individual person 
or through the collective progress of 
mankind seems of littke moment when 
put side-by-side with such pressing, con- 
crete problems as Zionism, the homo- 
geneity of the Jewish community, the 
observance of Jewish practice and obedi- 
ence to Jewish law. If this assumption 
were correct, it would be perfectly prop- 
er to relegate so theoretical a ques- 


1 The only theologian who seems to have con- 
cerned himself with the problem, and he with 
his customary perspicacity and ardor, is the 
much neglected Max Wiener, Der Messiasge- 
danke in cer Tradition und seine Umbiegung 
im modernen Liberalismus, in Festgabe fiir 
Claude G. Montefiore, pp. 151-156. 
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tion to the background. And yet, it is 
very easy to demonstrate that the mes- 
sianic doctrine is not academic at all 
but, on the contrary, exceedingly “‘prac- 
tical”; perhaps it can even be proved 
that it, too, requires re-investigation 
within the framework of contemporary, 
non-Orthodox Jewish thinking and life. 
three 
why liberal Judaism in the first half of 


the 19th century was moved to trans- 


There were basically reasons 


form the doctrine of the personal Mes- 
siah into the doctrine of the messianic 
age—or, to use the phraseology of the 
Eighteen-Prayer, the doctrine of the Re- 
deemer into the doctrine of redemption. 
These three reasons can be described re- 
spectively as anti-nationalistic, anti-mi- 
raculous and optimistic. 

In the minds of the early reformers, 
lay as well as rabbinical, the foremost 
consideration in favor of the deperson- 
alization of the Messiah certainly seems 
to have been the fact that they regarded 
the personal Messiah as inextricably in- 
terwoven with the hope of the eventual 
restoration of the people of Israel from 
the lands of the Diaspora to Palestine, 
the re-establishment of the Temple and 
the sacrificial cult. For the present, it 
implied the foreign character of Jews 
in the countries of their domicile. These 
premises, or implications, of the belief 
in the personal Messiah they rejected 
most strenuously. They had begun to 
receive civil rights in Germany and 
throughout Western Europe, where Re- 
form had its origin; together with non- 
Jewish liberals, they continued to agi- 
tate for expansion and completion of 
their citizenship rights; and they con- 
fidently looked forward to an early con- 


summation of these aspirations. To de- 


clare, at this juncture of history, that 
they were still awaiting a person who 


would lead them from their present 
homes and re-constitute them a separate 
nation in a distant land struck them as 
aiding and abetting their antagonists 
who insisted on refusing them their civil 
rights on the grounds that they neithe1 
were nor wished to be members of their 
host-nations, Thus, in his report of the 
pertinent discussions at the Rabbinical 
Conterences of 1844-1846, Philipson re- 
lates that Dr. Mendel Hess identified 
the personal with the “political” Mes- 
siah.2 Even earlier, the Frankfort Socie- 
ty of the Friends of Reform, in the sin- 
gle substantive statement of its beliefs, 
had announced: “A Messiah who is to 
lead back the Israelites to the land of 
Palestine is neither expected nor desired 
by us. (The non-expectation is under- 
standable and, in this context, logical; 
the undesirability evokes the ironical 
picture of the Messiah appearing in 
Frankfort and being received at the city 
gates by a delegation of respectable Jew- 
ish citizens with the urgent request kind- 
ly to remove himself since his presence 
was likely to obstruct current attempts 
at the complete emancipation of Ger- 
man Jews.) We know no fatherland ex- 
cept that to which we belong by birth on 
citizenship.” hemis- 
phere as well, many years later, K. Koh- 
ler still says: 


And, in another 
“A complete change in 
the religious aspiration of the Jew was 
brought about by the transformation of 
his political status and hopes in the 
nineteenth century. The new era wit- 
nessed his admission in many lands to 
full citizenship on an equality with his 
fellow-citizens of other faiths... He 
therefore necessarily identified himself 
completely with the nation whose lan- 
guage and literature had nurtured his 


to 


The Reform Movement in Judaism, pp. 5, 
122, 173-180. 
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mind, and whose political and social 
destinies he shared with true patriotic 
fervor. He stood apart from the rest 
only by virtue of his religion... Con- 
sequently the hope voiced in the Syna- 
gogal liturgy for a return to Palestine, 
the formation of a Jewish State under 
a king of the house of David, and the 
restoration of the sacrificial cult, no 
longer expressed the views of the Jew 
in Western civilization. The prayer tor 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the re- 
storation of the Temple with its priestly 
cult could no longer voice his religious 
hope. Thus the leaders of Reform Juda- 
ism in the middle of the nineteenth 
century declared themselves unanimous- 
ly opposed to retaining the belief in a 
personal messiah... They accentuated 
all the more strongly Israel's hope for 
a Messianic age, a time of universal 
knowledge of God and love of man, so 
intimately interwoven with the religious 
mission of the Jewish people .. .”* 

It may be taken for granted that this 
particular reason for the abolition of 
the doctrine of the personal Messiah in 
liberal Judaism need no longer be taken 
seriously in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury. In the further pursuit of the argu- 
ment quoted above, Kohler explains 
that Eastern-European Jewry, still sub- 
ject to disenfranchisement and persecu- 
tion, continues to adhere to the Ortho- 
dox longing for a Jewish political res- 
toration—that for this reason Zionism 
was born there as an answer to anti- 
Semitism—and that both of these situa- 
tions are inapplicable to Western Eu- 
rope in the first place, and must, in the 
second place, be made superfluous every- 
where else by social progress. The irrec- 
oncilability 


of Zionism with liberal 


Judaism has long been given the lie in 





% Jewish Theology, pp. S88f. 
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theory as well as in practice and need 
no longer be argued. But one additional 
observation must still be made in this 
connection before we proceed to the 
next point. It is surely an ironical para- 
dox that Reform Judaism eliminated 
the personal Messiah because it was 
held that belief in him was inevitably 
accompanied by Jewish nationalism, 
while extreme right-wing orthodoxy of 
the Aggudat Yisrael brand rejected Jew- 
ish nationalism because it awaited the 
advent of this very Messiah! The Ag- 
gudah argued exactly the other way 
around: the personal Messiah will re- 
deem the Jewish people; therefore, we 
must not attempt to anticipate by hu- 
man action what he will do on divine 
instruction. Reform remained aloof 
from Zionism because it did not believe 
in the personal Messiah, the Aggudah 
remained aloof because it did. 

This ironical paradox conclusively il- 
lustrates the essential non-sequitur of 
Reform reasoning on this point: whether 
one believes in the personal Messiah or 
not has nothing whatever to do with 
Jewish nationalism. Theoretically, there 
is no reason why the personal Messiah 
must mean Jewish nationalism and the 
messianic age must mean “universalism.” 
It is just as possible, logically, to believe 
that the Messianic person will bring uni- 
versal redemption rather than the in- 
gathering of the Jewish people, and that 
the messianic stage in human history 
will bring with it the national restora- 
tion of Israel rather than its complete 
absorption among the converted nations 
of the world.* Practically speaking, the 
4 rhe identification of the personal Messiah 
with nationalism was based on the traditional 
identity of the Messiah as a descendant of 
David the King. Thus, the Jewish monarchy 
was believed to be involved and with it all 
the features of a re-constituted state. 
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outstanding Reform Jews who, during 
the last half century, were also Zionist 
leaders do not seem to have been in- 
hibited in their Jewish nationalism by 
their rejection of the belief in the per- 
sonal Messiah. 

In short, not only has the anti-nation- 
alistic argument against the doctrine of 
the personal Messiah been refuted in 
theory and in fact, but it can be shown 
never to have been a cogent argument 
in the first place. 

A logically more tenable argument 
against the personal Messiah was the 
belief that to await him implied in fact 
expectation of a miracle. Traditionally, 
in Bible, Talmud, and post-Talmudic 
Jewish literature, the functions which 
the Messiah would fulfill were regarded 
as being indeed miraculous: nature it- 
self would be transformed to accord with 
moral requirements, human life would 
be rid of all natural or moral defici- 
encies, Israel and Judaism would be es- 
tablished in their proper place of spir- 
itual primacy.® But such a doctrine ran 
counter, of course, to the positivistic, 
scientific outlook of 19th century liber- 
als. As Kohler put it straight-forwardly: 
“Our entire mode of thinking demands 
the complete recognition of the empire 
of law throughout the universe, mani- 
festing the all-pervasive will of God. 
The whole cosmic order is one miracle. 
No room is left for single or exceptional 
miracles. Only a primitive age could 
think of God as altering the order of 
nature which He had fixed, so as to let 
iron float on water like wood to please 
one person.. .”® 

On closer analysis, however, even on 
its own premises, also this objection to 


5Cf. J. Klausner, The Messianic Concept in 
Israel, Jerusalem, 5710, p. 138f. 
Sop. cit., p. 165. 


the doctrine of the personal Messiah on 
“scientific,” anti-miraculous grounds 
cannot long be maintained. In the first 
place, it is very difficult to understand 
why the achievement of the messianic 
aims by many ordinary men—which is, 
after all, what the concept of the mes- 
sianic age boils down to—is any less mir- 
aculous than their achievement by one 
extraordinary person. Even if it be 
granted that the state of the world in 
messianic times must be considered a 
miracle from our perspective, a notion 
which, as we shall see immediately, is 
not necessary to the doctrine as such, 
it presumably will be miraculous regard- 
less of the agency through which it is 
brought about. In one sense, therefore, 
the transformation of the doctrine does 
not accomplish this declared aim of ra- 
tionalization. In the second place, how- 
ever, it is not at all certain that miracu- 
lousness is necessarily one of the ingre- 
dients of the messianic state. Long be- 
fore the 19th century reformers came 
along, the mediaeval Jewish scholastic 
rationalists, at their head, Maimonides 
himself, on occasion objected to a super- 
natural interpretation of this tenet: “Let 
it not occur to anyone that in the days 
of the Messiah a single thing will be 
changed in the natural course of the 
world or that there will be any kind 
of innovation in nature. Rather, the 
world will continue to exist as it always 
has... The Messiah will come exclu- 
sively in order to bring peace to the 
world ... How all these things will come 
about none can know until they have 
actually come about.”? And yet they cer- 
tainly anticipated the arrival of the per- 
son of the Messiah “though he may 
tarry, at any time.” Therefore, as in 
the case of the anti-nationalistic objec- 





7 Mishneh Torah, Laws of the Kings, 12.1. 
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tion to the doctrine of the personal Mes- 
siah, here, too, a complete non-sequitur 
in the liberal argumentation must be 
noted: in fact, people, and often “better 
people than we,” have believed in him 
without subscribing to his miraculous 
advent. In theory, messianism is bound 
up with miraculousness either in both 
of its variants, the personal and the col- 
lective, or in neither. Thus, miraculous- 
ness cannot decide the issue between 
them. 

We have stated that miraculousness 
is inherent in the messianic doctrine 
even when it is re-formulated in liberal- 
istic, collective terms. Apart from the 
common-sensical argument already ad- 
duced to that effect, no better evidence 
can perhaps be added than that of Her- 
mann Cohen, the man who was rightly 
described by Klatzkin as “a spiritual 
giant who guarded the inheritance of 
an impoverished generation,’”’—the lib- 
eral generation. In him, liberal theol- 
ogy, including the depersonalization ol 
the Messiah, reached its grand consum- 
mation—and if it failed here it must be 
regarded as having failed in toto. 

History was for Cohen the infinite hu- 
man process of striving for the ideal, 
and messianism is the term designating 
the completion of this infinite process. 
But how can infinity be completed? If, 
to use an analogy of which Cohen was 
fond, the ideal state of the future lies 
on an axis which the curve of human 
history approaches ever more closely but 
cannot actually touch, like an asymptote, 
then perfection is not an ideal whose 
reality is guaranteed at some point 
however far removed but a mathema- 
tical impossibility—and there is no guar- 
antee of success at all; to the contrary, 
there is only a guarantee of relative fail- 





8 Hermann Cohen, Berlin, 1921, p. 11. 


ure. The conception of the Messiah as 
an age leaves man swimming desperate- 
ly in the ocean of history without a 
shore where he might eventually reach 
safety. Guttman had pointed out that 
Cohen's depersonalization of the con- 
cept of God had deprived it of the abil- 
ity to perform the real, historical and 
ontological function which Cohen him- 
self had ascribed to it.1° The same must 
be said of his view of messianism.'! In 
fact, the rational picture presents itself 
in this manner: that there may be such 
a thing as history at all, progress must 
be possible; for progress to be possible 
there must be a logical guarantee of 
the eventual attainability of the goal of 
progress; by Cohen’s own admission the 
goal of progress, perfection, is unattain- 
able through human endeavor. If, there- 
fore, the goal is to be reached at all, it 
can be reached only by a divine inter- 
cession at the end-point of history. And 
once the theological, even the philoso- 
phical necessity of divine, i.e. miracu- 
lous intercession is established, it be- 
comes absurd and arrogant to declare 
the concept of the miraculous, personal 
Messiah out-of-bounds. To say that the 
messianic state must be miraculously 
brought about, if at all, but not through 
the miraculous agency of a person, is 
clearly a purely arbitrary assertion. 
Another, usually unexpressed, reason 
may have contributed to the hostility 


9Cf. Rosenzweig, Glatzer, p. 358: “According 
to the words of a philosopher whom I regard 
as an authority even greater than Hermann 
Cohen, what is not to come save in eternity 
will not come in all eternity.” 

10 Die Philosophie des Judentums, p. 351. 

11 Cf. Cohen, Religion der Vernunft, pp. 276- 
313. I have discussed this point somewhat more 
lengthily in “The Democratic Socialism of 
Hermann Cohen,” Hebrew Union College An- 
nual, vol. XXVII, “Conclusion.” 
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which the reformers of the last century 
felt toward the concept of the indivi- 
dual Messiah. Maimonides had stipu- 
lated the belief in the bodily Messiah 
as a fundamental doctrine of Judaism 
and declared the denyer thereof to be 
a heretic.!* 
demonstrated that Albo relegated this 
doctrine to a very much lower level of 


Taenzer has convincingly 


Jewish obligatoriness. On this level, be- 
lief or disbelief in the personal Mes- 
siah by the individual Jew would be 
without effect on his full religious sta- 
tus.'3 In effect, Albo proclaimed not 
only that a Jew need not necessarily be- 
lieve in the Messiah but actually, by 
implication, recommended against such 
belief. The historical conditions under 
which he lived explain his attitude. By 
his time, the doctrine had become a seri- 
ous obstacle to Jewish theological self- 
assertion, for it was used to good effect 
by Christians in formal as well as in- 
formal religious disputations. “Also the 
others (!) make out of it (the messianic 
doctrine) a basic principle with which 
to refute the Torah of Moses.”'* Once 
the principle of an individual Messiah 
was accepted, and with the narratives of 
the New Testament difficult to refute in 
an age bereft of historical or literary 
criticism, the crucial issue between Jews 
and Christians seemed to become one 
of picking the right person to fit the 
messianic pre-requisites—an unproduc- 
tive quarrel at best. By eliminating the 
messianic doctrine, Albo hoped to pre- 
vent further unconstructive controver- 
sies and even to strengthen the Jewish 
position which could then actually turn 





12Cf. Thirteen Principles, last no.; Mishneh 
Torah, Laws of Repentance, 3:6. 

13 Die Religionsphilosophie Josef Albo’s, pp. 
34-37. 


14 Jkarim, 1, 4. 


the argument around: the Messiah hav- 
ing been declared to be irrelevant to 
true religion, a religion which made him 
the central test of faith demonstrated 
its own unauthenticity. 

From the Jewish point of view, the 
phenomenon of Chris- 
tianity is, of course, only one of many 
pseudo-messianisms. By the 19th century 
there had been many such movements 


Christological 


in Jewish history; some of them ex- 
tremely unsettling. If enlightened, ra- 
tionalistic, liberal Christians of that era 
were embarrassed by the traditional 
claims of Christianity regarding the his- 
torical Jesus, as indeed they were, how 
much more eager must liberal Jews have 
been to rid themselves of all the theol- 
ogical pre-conditions which might again 
lead, as they had done so often in the 
past, to the recurrence of enthusiastic 
messianic claims. One recalls Graetz’s 
the sub- 
ject."5 How easier to answer the claims 
of traditional Christianity, than to dis- 


immoderate observations on 


sociate oneself from Jewish pseudo-mes- 
sianisms and the entire Jewish messianic 
doctrine, and thus prove the rationality 
of Judaism. In short, this was Joseph 
Albo in 19th century disguise. 

Perhaps it is no longer necessary to 
show both the uselessness and the in- 
validity of this procedure. It is truly a 
case of throwing out the true gods to- 
gether with the false ones. If a doctrine 
is to be rejected because it can be sr 
even has been abused, the very belief 
in God must be dispensed with, since 
men have also often represented them- 
selves as God and created havoc by the 
falsehoods announced in his name. Fur- 


15 Cf. History, vol. 10, pp. 190f., 312f., 387f. The 
Zohar, the source of much late Jewish messian- 
ism he never refers to other than as “the book 
of lies.” 
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thermore, Buber quotes the pointed 


story which compares the 
movements to wet 
compresses that keep the patient awake 
until the doctor comes: ““When God saw 
that the soul of Israel had fallen sick, 
he covered it with the painful shaw] of 
the Galuth. So that it could bear the 
pains, however, He bestowed upon it 
the sleep of numbness. Again, so that 
it would not be destroyed, He awakens 
it each hour with a false messianic hope 


Chassidic 
pseudo-messianic 


and then lulls it to sleep again until 
the night will have passed and the real 
Messiah will appear. For the sake of 
this work, the eyes of the wise are oc- 
casionally blinded.”!® Franz Rosenzweig 
made the same point in a less anecdotal, 
more theological and poetic fashion: 
“The expectation of the coming of the 
Messiah, by which and because of which 
Judaism lives, would be a meaningless 
theologumenon, a mere ‘idea’ in the 
philosophical sense, empty babble, if the 
appearance again and again of a ‘false 
Messiah’ did not render it reality and 
unreality, illusion and disillusion. The 
false Messiah is as old as the hope for 
the true Messiah. He is the changing 
form of this changeless hope. He sepa- 
rates every Jewish generation into those 
whose faith is strong enough to give 
themselves up to an illusion, and those 
whose hope is so strong that they do 
not 2ilow themselves to be deluded. The 
1ormer are the better, the latter the 
stronger. The former bleed as victims 
on the altar of the eternity of the peo- 
ple, the latter are the priests who per- 
form the service at this altar. And this 
goes on until the day when all will be 
reversed, when the belief of the believers 
will become truth, and the hope of the 
hoping a lie. Then—and no one knows 


16 Quoted in Israel-Volk und Land, p. 31. 


whether this “then” will not be this 
very day—the task of the hoping will 
come to an end and, when the morn- 
ing of that day breaks, everyone who 
still belongs among those who hope and 
not among those who believe will run 
the risk of being rejected. This danger 
hovers over the apparently less endan- 
gered life of the hopeful.’"* Herein also 
lies the answer to those who will always 
worry: if the belief in the personal Mes- 
siah as such is granted, why not Jesus? 
It is true that if I wish to be married 
I may chose the wrong wife, but does 
that prove that I should not look for 
a wife at all and entirely reject the pos- 
sibility of marriage? 

Underlying all these motivations for 
the depersonalization of the Messiah- 
concept lay an optimism about the fu- 
ture of the Jewish people and of man- 
kind as a whole. This optimism resulted 
in the belief that, as already indicated, 
the redeemer had become not only im- 
possible and undesirable, but also un- 
After all, the 
logically and historically a product of 
need. In the former sense, the anticipa- 


necessary. Messiah was 


tion of his coming implied consciously 
and unconsciously that man by himself 
could not master his destiny or reach 
his goal. Instead, a divine agent would 
either have to bring about or at least 
complete the messianic, i.e. perfect hu- 
man society. And historically it is true 
that, as Israel’s historic situation be- 
came increasingly hopeless, the concept 
of the Messiah became increasingly su- 
pernatural, for the greater the need the 
more powerful had to be the person 
who would triumph over it. “The bur- 
den of exile narrowed their horizon. 





17 Glatzer, Rosenzweig—His Life and Thought, 


p. 350f.; cf. Rosenzweig, Jehudah HaLevy, p. 
239. 
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They could see no other way of re- 
demption from their abject position than 
by supernatural events.'* Or as Baeck 
put it impressively: “It was especially 
true in the centuries of despair: only 
by seeing before him a mirage was many 
a man able to procure the strength with 
which to keep on marching through the 
desert which life had become for him.’ 
Now, in the 19th century, it was be- 
lieved that such pessimism about the 
nature of man and the prospects of his- 
tory had once and for all been refuted. 

Certainly, the political development 
of the times seemed to indicate that the 
Jewish despair which had so largely 
formed the concept of the Messiah had 
become a thing of the past. Everywhere 
and increasingly Jews were being en- 
franchised and at least promised, often 
also given, equal rights with their fel- 
low-citizens. Physical persecution, except 
in some God-forsaken corners of Rus- 
sia, had almost completely ceased. Lib- 
eral democracy was making headway 
everywhere in the West; material and 
technological developments were fast 
progressing. And even culturally, the 
mellowing of Christianity as evidenced 
by the new liberal theology, Unitarian- 
ism, ethical humanism and similar phe- 
nomena, persuaded the usually sober I. 
M. Wise that America would be Jewish 
within the ‘oreseeable future. Thus 
Samuel Hirsch declared: “Everywhere 
the emancipation of mankind is being 
striven for so that a morally pure and 
holy life may be possible of being lived 
by man on this earth.?° Auerbach agreed 
with him: “In our days the ideals of 
justice and the brotherhood of men have 





18 Greenstone, The Messiah Idea in Jewish His- 
tory, p. 264f. 

19 The Essence of Judaism, 4th ed., p. 273f. 

20 ib., p. 178. 


been so strengthened through the laws 
and institutions of modern states that 
they can never again be shattered; we 
are witnessing an ever nearer approach 
of the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth through the strivings of 
mankind.”?! Herzfeld chimed in: “The 
conference must declare what it means 
by redemption; yes, it should state that 
we are now entering upon the period 
of redemption. Freedom and virtue are 
spreading, the world is growing bet- 
ter.”"*2 And, of course, the famous Pitts- 
burgh Platform announced: “We recog- 
nize, in the modern era of universal 
culture of heart and intellect, the ap- 
proaching of the realization of Israel's 
greatest messianic hope for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of truth, jus- 
tice, and peace among all men.”?3 In 
this respect, Wiener summarizes the spir- 
it of the time trenchantly and convinc- 
ingly: “The new generation was dom- 
inated by an almost too gay optim- 
ism... Transcendent, eschatological 
ideas receded in the face of the confi- 
dence that this world would soon be the 
scene of divine justice within the moral 
life of humanity. By the latter was 
meant above all the completion of equal- 
ity of civil rights in all countries— 
which was an understandable pre-occu- 
pation, though it became embarrassing 
by being constantly over-emphasized.” 
He recalls that for Moritz Lazarus the 
outcome of the Dreyfus Affair was 
positively “a messianic event.” Wiener 
indicts this entire generation of shal- 
lowly optimistic, self-centered and self- 
deceiving leaders when he states: “If it 
is ever true that religious beliefs are 
the ideological superstructure of the 





21 ib. 
22 ib. 


23 ib., p. 356. 
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economic-political conditions of society, 
then it was certainly true of this class. 
It interpreted and accommodated religi- 
ous doctrines in conformity with its en- 
thusiastic attitude toward civil society 
which it regarded as final, eternal, and 
divine.”’*4 | 

This outlook no longer deserves a 
reply. The neo-existentialists, Jewish, 
Christian, and non-religious, have effec- 
tively knocked down this straw-man to 
build up a case for themselves. Rosen- 
zweig, for example, reports the famous 
incident in which Hermann Cohen is 
supposed to have pleaded with him that 
he must expect the Messiah within no 
more than fifty years.2° Thus, he wanted 
to reveal this vapid optimism for the 
self-deceiving hallucination that it was 
—and as a symbol his story serves well 
enough; although we must add that as 
a truthful report of Cohen's mind it is 
a thoroughly incredible tale. It belies 
everything that Cohen stood for in his 
affirmation of the infinite messianic pro- 
cess, his violent rejection of all forms 
of eudaemonism, and even his defini- 
tion of the Messiah itself. Nonetheless, 
that the contemporary pessimists have 
completely and justifiably deflated this 
hallucination cannot be disputed. We 
have learned for a fact that the 19th 
century was profoundly wrong in its vast 
over-estimation of the social abilities of 
man. If persecution, pogroms and op- 
pression are indeed the rationale for 
messianism, then our age is, and by 
rights ought to be, the most messianic 
age of all in the history of Israel. 

If, then, we must discard the third 
main reason which the liberals of the 


24 Juedische Religion in Zeitalter der Eman- 
cipation, p. 172f.; Der Messiasgedanke, op. cit., 
p. 153. 


25 Glatzer, loc. cit.; Jehudah HaLevy, loc. cit. 


19th century proffered for the abolition 
of the concept of the personal Messiah, 
literally not one of their arguments has 
been found to withstand critical exami- 
nation. Their anti-nationalism has been 
repudiated by Jewish history; their anti- 
miraculousness has been refuted by the 
necessities of their own position, not to 
speak of the views of others; their op- 
timism has been repudiated by general 
history. Furthermore, it turns out that 
at least two of their reasons were not 
logically constructed in the first place. 
In short but brutal fact, their case 
against the personal Messiah crumbles 
at the first touch. 

We could end the argument at this 
point. Religious tradition must always 
be regarded as valid until, and unless, 
invincible brought forth 
against it. The reasons militating against 
the traditional doctrine under consider- 


reasons are 


ation have been shown to be anything 
but invincible, and we may, therefore, 
with good and calm consciences return 
to the original position. Ours is not nec- 
essarily the task to prove the doctrine 
positively; to refute its refutation ought 
suffice. Nevertheless, without venturing 
to prove its tenability, there are a few 
hints which may be given toward the 
construction of the positive case. 

The first is a mere technicality. The 
liberal prayerbooks of the last century 
have abounded, and still abound, with 
phrases which must, if they are to be in- 
tellectually acceptable, be interpreted 
very broadly by the Jews who use them. 
“The Torah of Moses” is as clear-cut an 
example as any, although there are many 
others. Do liberal Jews believe that 
“the” Torah was given to, by, or from 
Moses? As a matter of fact, the very 
ritual reading from the Torah has be- 
come a metaphoric act for most of them. 
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A very high percentage, certainly well 
over half, of everything read from it, 
if it is to be acceptable at all, must be 
homiletically decontaminated of its orig- 
inal historical, theological, moral, or so- 
cial intent. And nonetheless these things 
are retained—re-interpreted but retain- 
ed. Yet the phrase “Who brings a re- 
deemer” cannot be so treated; it must 
be changed!? All that was required to 
bring the traditional text into conform- 
ity with liberal belief was the inter- 
change of a single letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, an Heh at the end for a Vav 
in the middle of the word. But this had 
to be done through a surgical operation 
on the prayerbook, when much more 
serious problems were solved with exege- 
tical palliatives. We may assuredly draw 
two conclusions from this observation: 
1. There was more to this than meets 
the eye; more fundamental interests 
were involved than those that were ex- 
pressed; 2. A return to the original 
phrase is justified if only because it will 
violate no one’s conscience; completely 
free exegesis will still be offered to any- 
one who wishes to take advantage of it. 

In analyzing the views of Hermann 
Cohen, we pointed out the intimate con- 
nection between the belief in the per- 
sonality of the Messiah and the belief 
in the personality of God. For him, as 
for the liberal mentality in general, the 
entire concept of personality as such 
was a terrible stumbling-block. As Kier- 
kegaard and existentialism never tire of 
pointing out, the existence of the indiv- 
idual personality defies all the universal 
and theoretical laws of science as well 
as of idealism. They, therefore, try to 
dissolve it into general propositions. God 
as an idea, the Messiah as an age—these 
are entities with which theoretical rea- 
son can deal. The persons of God and 


of the Messiah, on the other hand, are 
hard, stubborn, even—as it were—em- 
piric realities that defy classification. 
But then, so does every individual. And 
thus, the de-personalization process does 
not stop with God or the Messiah so 
far as liberalism was concerned. 

A change was likewise introduced into 
the second benediction of the Amidah. 
“Praised be Thou, O Lord, who bring- 
est to life the dead” seemed to be a litur- 
gical formulation of the doctrine of res- 
urrection, and this doctrine was regard- 
ed as outmoded as the reference to the 
personal Messiah. Do we not know that 
the body decomposes in the grave? 
Where would physical resurrection take 
place in the spiritual world of God? 
Does not the belief in the eternity of 
the body imply a vast over-emphasis on 
the material aspect of life? And so the 
modernistic arguments ran. Therefore, 
again the liturgical formulation was 
changed, and so remains to this day: 
“Praised be Thou, who hast implanted 
within us eternal life.” In this manner, 
belief in the immortality of the soul 
was substituted for the concept of res- 
urrection of the body. 

The rejection of the belief in resur- 
rection is closely connected with the re- 
jection of the personal Messiah—not only 
because they both found expression at 
the very beginning of the Amidah. 
Ever since Ezekiel pictured the messianic 
re-birth of Israel in terms of the famous 
revived bones, one of the traditional 
marks of the advent of the Messiah in 
Jewish thought has been the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.2* “May the All-merci- 
ful make us worthy of the days of the 
Messiah and of the life of the world-to- 


26 Cf. Greenstone, op. cit., pp. 57-60. Elbogen, 
Juuaica, Cohen Eestschrift, p. 671 indicates that 
resurrection precedes the advent of the Messiah. 
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come.’’27 And at the Conference of Amer- 
ican Reform rabbis in Philadelphia in 
1869, the rejection of the one doctrine 
was immediately and logically followed 
up with the rejection of the other.** 
Thus, the depersonalization process has 
gone one step further: God is not a per- 
son but an idea or a force; the Messiah 
is not a person but an age; and man is 
not a person but a universal reason con- 
fined in an individualizing and debasing 
body—a state of affairs fortunately rem- 
edied in the hereafter! 

Herein also lies the most important 
reason for our time for a return to the 
to the personalism of the Messiah. Not 
only have we re-acknowledged the uni- 
tary character of the human person: if 
scientific conclusions have any bearing 
on this discussion, they tend to assert 
the indivisibility, even the indistinguish- 
ability of “body” and “soul”. Martin 
Buber’s philosophy of dialogue is pre- 
mised on the recognition of persons, hu- 
man and divine, as the carriers of life. 
The outlook of the Bible which deals 
with “the whole man” is re-asserting it- 
self in the form of what is called “per- 
sonalism.” Baeck?® describes this out- 
look in these words: “It is particularly 
true of prophetic thinking that it is far 
removed from abstract descriptions and 
instead envisages the figure of a real hu- 
man being with its views and deeds. 
The prophets speak less of a future time 
than of a future person. The ideal of the 
future becomes for them an ideal per- 
sonality The son of David is the 
future man. As a man of flesh and blood 
he makes real and vivid what the ideal 
man ought to be and will be.” As Til- 
lich puts it: 


“Ontology generalizes, 





27 Grace after the meal. 
28 Phillipsohn, op. cit., p. 263. 
29 op. cit., pp. 269f. 


while Biblical religion individualizes.’’%° 
And specifically with regard to the Mes- 
siah, the “liberal’” Wiener puts the case 
clearly: “It is always the great miracle, 
the emergence into overpowering visi- 
bility of the deeds of God Himself, 
which characterize the days of the Mes- 
siah—the expression of the personal 
shaping of world-history by the person- 
al God. For this reason so much empha- 
sis is put on the personality of the Mes- 
siah It is precisely in the belief in 
the Messiah that one can recognize the 
full vitality of a religiosity for which 
God is personality and His revelation 
the tangible guidance by means of mir- 
acle, One is inclined to say that at this 
point piety is most distantly removed 
from everything abstract, from concept- 
ual ideology—and that it rather be- 
comes faith in the true sense of the 
word, believing confidence in the revela- 
tion of concrete facts.”3! We have learn- 
ed from religious as well as non-reli- 
gious existentialism, that all moral real- 
ity, as distinguished from nature or 
mathematics, is the reality of persons. 
Man, the person, is the locus of ethics, 
not ages, ideas, or forces. The messianic 
age is a utopia; the Messiah is a con- 
crete, though future, reality. 

Let us consider one last objection 
which will be raised against this view. 
It will be said again, as it has often been 
said in the past, that reliance on the 
messianic fulfillment will lead to moral 
quietism and passivism. If men expect 
a divine agent to bring about perfec- 
tion, they will sit back, relax their own 
efforts toward the good, and leave to 
him the work they themselves ought to 
do. This has, indeed, often happened. 





30 Biblical Religion and the Search for Ulti- 
mate Reality, p. 39. 


81 Der Messiasgedanke, op. cit., p. 154¢. 
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Was it not a delegation of Orthodox 
rabbis of the Aggudah type who request- 
ed the British mandatory governor not 
to withdraw his troops since Zionism 
was human superorogation anyway, and 
the Messiah was to come in 1999? But 
the drawing of an improper conclusion 
does not mean that the doctrine ought 
be abolished. It ought rather be pro- 
tected against false interpreters. 
“Perish all those who calculate the 
end,’’82 was the motto of the Talmudic 
rabbis who opposed the view that the 
messianic time was fixed mechanically 
without regard to the human contribu- 
tion to its hastening. They taught em- 
phatically that the arrival of the Mes- 
siah was dependent upon man’s actions: 
if they were good it would be sooner, 
if evil—later. “God said: everything de- 
pends on you. Just as the rose grows 
with its heart toward heaven, so do you 
repent before Me and turn your hearts 
heavenward, and I will thereupon cause 
your redeemer to appear.”’** There is 
even the view, which commends itself 
on ethical grounds, that the Messiah 
will appear after the messianic state has 
been established, leaving its attainment 
to humanity but guaranteeing its main- 
tenance thereafter. Even Mendelsohn 
seems to have held this view.** The 19th 
century proto-Zionist, R. Hirsch Kali- 
scher stipulated the return to Zion as 
a pre-requisite, not consequence, of the 
messianic advent.*> And even the man 
who was later to become one of the 
foremost and most radical leaders of 
American Reform, Samuel Hirsch, in 





82 Sanh. 97b. 

83 Midr. Tehillim 45:3; cf. generally, A. H. Sil- 
ver, Messianic Speculation in Israel, “Opposi- 
tion to Messianic Speculation,” pp. 195-206. 
34 Cf. Wiener, op. cit., p. 170. 

35 Cf. Greenstone, op. cit., p. 267. 


the days before he went to greater ex- 
tremes, advanced this same thought. “It 
is up to us to turn to God, for the Mes- 
siah cannot come before we have be- 
come completely good No, it is not 
the duty of the Messiah but that of the 
entire household of the vanguard 
against evil, the entire house of Jacob, 
to wage this battle on behalf of all the 
inhabitants of the world, and the root 
of Jesse cannot shoot forth out of its 
midst until it has fulfilled this duty and 
carried out its task.’ 

Therefore, not only is it untrue that 
the doctrine of the personal Messiah 
must necessarily lead to quietism. On 
the contrary, it can help in suppressing 
the peculiar modern variant of pseudo- 
messianism. One of the most horrible 
and disastrous illusions to which mo- 
dern men have fallen prey is that they 
have actually accomplished the messia- 
nic state. It is on the basis of this self- 
deception that our contemporary dic- 
tatorships have ruthlessly eliminated 
all dissent, for they maintain that dis- 
sent from perfection is, by definition, 
falsehood. Whereas in the Middle Ages 
pseudo-messianisms operated around a 
central, individual pseudo-messianic per- 
son, in our time it is characteristic of 
our collectivist and societally-minded 
frame of references that pseudo-messia- 
nisms take the form of national move- 
ments. More than ever, therefore, the 
absence of the person of the redeemer 
should constitute a constant warning 
against such blasphemous exaggera- 
tions. This warning is, furthermore, not 
without its applicability to the present 
Jewish world-situation. The messianic 
undercurrent in the history of modern 
Zionism has in turn led to the far- 
reaching secularization of “the messianic 





36 Die Messiaslehre der Juden, pp. 402, 404. 
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thought in Israel,” as a result of which, 
as Leon Roth has pointed out, we no 
longer ask in the words of the Bible: 
“Who will recount the mighty deeds 
of God?” but rather in the words of the 
Israeli song: “Who will recount the 
mighty deeds of Israel?” What is even 
much more dangerous is the hazy no- 
tion floating through the minds of a not 
inconsiderable number of super-Zionists 
that the establishment of the State it- 
self constitutes the messianic fulfillment. 
Here lies the road to certain disaster! 


When Rabbi Kurt Wilhelm, formerly 
of Jerusalem and now chief-rabbi of 
Sweden, and this writer dared point out 
in a series of articles that Jewishly there 
is a vast difference between yeshuah, 
historical salvaging, and ge’ulah, re- 
demption, an Israeli newspaper attacked 
us vehemently as new Pretestrabbiner!"** 
If this journalist had only been waiting 


for the Messiah! 


87 Yedi’ot Chadashot, 10/3/50 








THE ETHICS OF JEWISH CIVILIZATION 


HAROLD M. SCHULWEIS 


A Word of Caution. 


[' is the wont of liberal authors on the 
subject to characterize Jewish ethics 
as idealistic, universal, this-worldly, op- 
timistic, rational, amnti-ascetic, human- 
istic.. Writers of the orthodox school 
depict the same subject matter quite 
differently. To them it appears nomian, 
other-wordly, particularist, largely con- 
ritual and obedience to 
Divine With few 
Christian theologians find it abounding 
in ceremonialism, legalistic, parochial, 


cerned with 


will. exceptions,” 


formalistic. 

Much of these conflicting presenta- 
tions of Jewish ethics springs from the 
twin evils of polemics and apologetics. 
Polemicists seem forever in search of 
finding distinguishing differentia of sys- 
tems of ethics and are thus tempted to 
caricature the characteristics of each. In 
the instance of Jewish ethics, it has led 





1See Samuel Schulman’s popular essay “Jew- 
ish Ethics,” reflecting the liberal, reform ap- 
proach to the subject; in Popular Studies in 
Judaism. 

2 Notable among these exceptions are G. F. 


Moore and R. T. Herford. 
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This essay is scheduled to appear in a some- 
what revised and expanded form in the Ency- 
clopedia of Morals and Ethics, to be published 
by the Philosophical Library. The author is 
a rabbi in Oakland, California, and a regular 
contributor to Judaism. 


to convenient classifications which set 
up the tedious battle of Law vs. Spirit, 
Nationalism vs. Universalism, Formal- 
ism vs. Inwardness, Materialism vs. Ide- 
alism, Justice vs. Love, etc. Corrobative 
evidence is carved from the huge and 
manifold tradition, some citations ex- 
aggeratedly pronounced, others chipped 
away, falling unnoticed by the way. To 
the unsuspecting spectator, the end pro- 
duct appears either as an unrelieved 
paragon of virtues or a monstrous ana- 
chronism. He is either amazed by its 
contemporaneity® or repelled by its 
primitive crudeness. 

Even with greater scrutiny, the on- 
looker discovers that each contradictory 
school is capable of producing a most 
impressive array of scriptural and Tal- 
mudic quotations and utterances vindi- 
cating his position. These, however, are 
easy to produce. For one thing, neither 
the Bible or Talmud treat ethics as an 
isolable discipline. What we find are 
mainly maxims and epigrams aphoristic- 
ally strewn throughout the entire body 
of the literature. There is no apparent 
concern for system or consistency. Fur- 
ther facilitating the one-sidedness of 


8 Illustrations of the Kantian formulation otf 
Jewish ethics are conspicuous in the writings 
of Moritz Lazarus’ The ‘Ethics of Judaism, Jew- 
ish Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa., 1900; 
Kohler’s Theology (“The 
Ethics of Judaism and the Kingdom of God"’), 


Kaufman Jewish 


Emil Hirsch’s “Ethics” in the Jewish Encyclo- 


pedia. 
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the polemicists is the absence of a single 
authoritative text which would recon- 
cile the patent contradictions even with- 
in the same treatise. Yet another factor 
is the long and varied history from 
which is culled this description of Jew- 
ish ethics.* It is not surprising that dif- 
ferent levels of civilization and diverg- 
ent social and economic situations should 
produce a diversity of ethical response. 
That the response of one period or of 
on mood should be denominated as “‘typ- 
ical” or “dominant” is more disturbing. 

We will consider it of value then to 
ignore the facile attributes popularly 
assigned to Jewish ethics by critics and 
defenders. We will not hope to fashion 
a coherent, uniform and homogeneous 
ethics out of the civilizational complex- 
ity of Jewish tradition, The resulting 
picture may not be as sharp or distinct, 
but we believe it to capture more can- 
didly the pluralistic moods and senti- 
ments of Jewish ethics. 


II 


The Humanistic Bias 


By way of illustration of the afore- 
mentioned admonition, let us examine 
the syndrome of ethical attitudes pur- 


4 Biblical ethics alone includes a period rang- 
ing from primitive times to the second cen- 
tury of the pre-common era. Not all of this is of 
one coherent mood. It contains period ethics 
of priestly theocracy, with that of the Prophets 
and Wisdom series. To this must be added the 
centuries of Talmudic era (ending about 500 
C.E.), the philosophic efforts of the Middle 
Ages, the mysticism of Kabbalah, the romance 
of Hasidism, the period of Enlightenment, Re- 
form, and the contemporary religious and sec- 
ular philosophies. For the sake of economy and 
because works on Jewish ethics usually restrict 
themselves to the major sources of Bible and 


Talmud, we have concentrated on these classic 
periods. 


portedly indigenous to Jewish ethics and 
peculiarly congenial to a naturalistic ap- 
proach.5 The this-wordly optimism of 
this version of Jewish ethics is bolstered 
by such typically cheerful citations as 
follows: 


Biblical: 


(1) “Be fruitful and multiply and 


replenish the 


earth and subdue it.” 


(Genesis 1:28) 

(2) “And God created man in His 
own image, in the image of God creat- 
ed He him.” (Genesis 1:27.) 

(3) “You shall therefore keep My 
statutes and My ordinances which, if a 


man do, he shall live by them.” (Levi- 
ticus 18:5.) 


Rabbinic: 


(1) “Every man will be held account- 
able before God for all the permitted 
things he beheld in life and did not 
enjoy.” (Jerusalem Talmud, Kiddushin, 
end). 


(2) “God's commandments are in- 


tended to enhance the value and enjoy- 
ment of life, but not to mar it and make 


it gloomy.” (Yoma 85a). 


(5) “The spirit of God rests upon man 
neither in a state of gloom nor in a 
state of indolence, but solely in the joy 
of performing a duty.” (Shabbath 30b) . 

(4) “Rabbi declared: ‘He 
that fasts is called a sinner’ basing this 
on an interpretation of Numbers 6.11. 
(Taanit Ila). 


Samuel 


The liberal, humanistic strain is un- 
mistakable. But it is partial. Let us see 
a few illustrations of what has been 
omitted. 





5 See Van Meter Ames’ review of Israel Mat- 
tuck’s Jewish Ethics for such a version. The 
review may be found in The Menorah Journal, 
(Spring-Summer, 1955). 
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Biblical: 

(1) “Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake: in toil shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life. Thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 

(Genesis 3:17-19). 

= ~ for the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth.” 
sis 8:21). 


(Gene- 


Rabbinic: 
(1) “Rabbi Jacob said: “This world 
is like a vestibule before the world to 


come.’’’ (Ethics of the Fathers (Pirke 
Aboth) 4:21-22.) “ better is one 


hour of blissfulness in the world to 
come than the whole life of this world”. 

(2) “In order to be holy it is neces- 
sary to abstain even from things that are 
permitted.” (Yebamoth 20a). 

(5) “This is the way of Torah: a 
morsel of bread with salt must thou eat, 
and water by measure must thou drink, 
thou must sleep upon the ground and 
live a life of anguish the while thou 
toilest in the Torah.” (Pirke Aboth 
6:4.) ° 

(4) For two-and-a-half years, debate 
between the two rabbinic Schools of 
Shammai and Hillel raged as to the merit 
of life. A vote was finally taken and it 
was decided that “it were better for man 
not to have been created than to be creat- 
ed, but now that he has been created let 
him investigate his past deeds or as 
others say, let him examine his future 
actions.” (Erubin 13b)7 





6 Israel Mattuck’s apology for this dictum seeks 
soften its ascetic tone by asserting “This 
» ld probably be interpreted not absolutely 
but relatively.” Jewish Ethics, Hutchinson's 


University Library, London, 1943, p. 139. 

™C. G. Montefiore, commenting on this pessi- 
mistic note, apologetically assures the reader 
that “the passage is clearly a record of some 
famous dialectical discussion, without any true 


(5) “Rabbi Eleazer declared: ‘He that 
fasts is called holy’” interpreting Num- 
ebrs 6:5 for his support. (Taanit Ila). 

(6) “Rabbi Judah, the Prince, said: 
‘He who accepts the pleasures of this 
world is deprived of the pleasures of the 
world to come and vice versa.’"’ (Aboth 
d. Rabbi Nathan verse I, XXVIII, 43a). 

When confronted by such quotations 
of temperaments and illustrations from 
rabbinic conduct contrary to the hu- 
manistic mood, the liberal theoreticians 
invoke a quantitative and (or) qualita- 
tive criteria for determining their true 
significance. Typically, Lazarus explains, 
“But in all the controversies, the party 
of energetic action and joyous living is 
represented by the best names and out- 
numbers by far its antagonists.* Yet, 
aside from the ascetic traditions of Re- 
chabites, Essenes and Nazirites, the Tal- 
mud contains prominent rabbinic per- 
sonalities who not only advocated but 
practiced a quite severe ascetism; such, 
for example, as Mar, son of Rabina, 
who sat in fast the entire year excepting 
a few festivals. (Pesachim 68b)*® Rabbi 
Judah, the compiler of the Mishnah 
proudly practices asceticism as evidence 
of his piety.'® 

Nor can the mystic saints in Jewish 
life who practiced asceticism, and the 
writings of several eminent Jewish theo- 
logians and moralists be so readily dis- 
missed. The 10th century Ibn Paquda 
includes “renunciation of luxuries and 
love of the world” as the ninth funda- 





bearing upon the arguer’s real views about ac- 
tual life.” A Rabbinic Anthology, Macmillan, 
London, 1938, p. 539. 

8 Moritz Lazarus’ The Ethics of Judaism, Vol. 
II, p. 129. 

% Berachoth, 30b, where Rabbi Jochanan, Rab- 
bi Ashi and others assent to this mournful at- 
titude. 

10 Ketuboth 104a. 
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mental principle of the religious “duties 
of the heart” in his influential work 
of the same name.’!! Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto, the 18th century author of 
“The Path of the Upright” (Messilat 
Yesharim) “abstin- 
ence is the beginning of saintliness”, 
that man should therefore “avoid con- 


demonstrates that 


tact with worldly affairs as much as pos- 
sible.’’} 

The point made here is that the type 
of Jewish ethics we learn about is de- 
termined by the philosophy of the age 
and the selective discrimination of the 
ethicist we read. The manifest develop- 
ment of the latent sources of optimism 
in the Bible and Talmud is the creation 
of thinkers who have absorbed the values 
of the Enlightenment. The age of con- 
fidence in human progress which experi- 
ence dthe joy of this-worldly life found 
little point in citing the Talmudic heed- 
ing that there be “no 
laughter in this 
l3a). sermons 
preached filter the wellsprings of the 
Bible and the 


unrestrained 
(Berachoth 


composed and 


world.” 
Essays 


Talmudic sea for cor- 
roborative texts congenial to the spirit 
of the age. And because of the pau- 
city of reflective ethical theory in Juda- 
ism and because of the casual and 
unsystematic form of ethics in tradi- 
tional literature, these constructions se- 
lected from the classics are woven to- 
gether to form an ethics with “major 
tendencies”. By virtue of repetition and 
its understandable acceptance by the 
contemporary Jewish audience, these 
latter day transformations appeal as the 


11 Bachya Ibn Paquda: Duties of the Heart. 
translation by Moses Hyamson, Bloch Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y., 1925, p. 17. 

12 Messilat Yesharim, by Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto, translation and introduction by Mordecai 
M. Kaplan, Jewish Publication Society, Phila 
delphia, Pa., 1936, p. 122. 


authoritative version of Jewish tradi- 
tion. In the insulation of the ghetto and 
in moments of medieval catastrophe for 
the people, quite contrary versions are 
acknowledged as authentic.'* And quite 
understandably, much of the Jewish 
liberal to the 


attitude is a reaction 


Christian polemic. 
Ill 


The Christian-Jewish Polemic 


Christian Paul 


onward, have for the most part felt the 


theologians, from 


need to loose Christianity from its ante- 
cedent anchorage, to prove its independ- 
ence and its advancement over the “old” 


tradition. Ancient Israel is portrayed as 


obsolescent, “concerned with rites and 


ceremonies, with the maintenace of ob- 
solete, 


useless and even harmful cus- 


toms: it has been narrowly national- 
istic: it has been socially and intellec- 
tually unprogressive...”:'4 “The prin- 
ciple of love... and the principal of 
moral inwardness” are distinctive Christ- 
ian contributions.”)5 

The defensive reactions to this exag- 
gerated critique overcompensates, tend- 
ing to idealize Jewish ethics. Not infre- 
quently this apologia entails an emascu- 
lation of Jewish ethics which rips asun- 
der ritual from ethics, peoplehood from 


religion, law from the prophetic con- 
science, 


18 Gershom G. Scholem's Major Trends in Jew- 
ish Mysticism illustrates the wide influence of 
these moods in critical times. p. 244 f. 

14 Albert C. Knudson The Principles of Chris- 
tian Ethics, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York, 1943, p. 285. 

15 Ibid. p. 39; see the New Testament critique 
of Pharisaic morality in such sections as John 
7:22-24; Matthew 23:23-26; Acts 15:24-49; Ro- 
mans 3:28-29. 
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In this polemical spirit, both extremes 
err profoundly in their analysis of Jew- 
ish ethics. The fundamental error com- 
mon to those who would over-rate and 
those who would berate her, is the as- 
sumption that law and spirit, love of 
people and mankind, ceremony and in- 
wardness, cultus and social consciousness 
are inherently incompatible. These fea- 
tures did co-exist uncoercedly, and still 
do, in the Jewish religious civilization. 
There looms always the danger that love 
of people may degenerate to zealous 
ethnocentrism: but the risk ts as real 
that universalism may be perverted to 
imperialism. 


lV 


Nation and Mankind 


The rabbinic mind experienced no 
contradiction in holding Israel in special 
relation to God and holding firm belief 
that “the pious and virtuous of all na- 
tions participate in eternal bliss.” (Sifra 
on Leviticus 19:18). The prophet who 
spoke lovingly of God's interest in rais- 
ing the fallen tabernacle of David could 
still rebuke the “chosen” with “Are ye 
not as children of the Ethiopians unto 
Me, O children of Israel?” (Amos 9:7). 
The prophet who conceived of Israel as 
the Suffering Servant persecuted by the 
nations could speak God's blessings on 
“Egypt My people and Assyria, the work 
of My hands.” (Isaiah 19:25). Nor does 
the particularism in Judaic literature 
stifle Israel’s High Holy Day prayer for 
God to impose His awe upon all man- 
kind that “all Thy works may revere 
Thee that they may form a single 
band to do Thy will with a perfect 
heart.” 

So, too, rabbinic law, with its alleged 
parochialism, could demand that chari- 


ty to the poor, burial of the dead, at- 
tendance at funerals, eulogizing the de- 
ceased, consoling the bereaved be ex- 
tended to non-Jew as well as Jew.!® The 
rabbinic imagination could spin a legend 
of ethics in which God chastizes the 
ministering angels singing a hymn of 
praise over the destruction of the Egypt- 
ians in the Red Sea. “My children lie 
drowned in the sea and you would sing 
hymns of triumph?” (Megillah 10b) 


V 


Ritual and Ethics. 


Something of the polemecists’ critique 
seeps into the defense walls of the apol- 
ogists. The latter is soon found inter- 
preting Jewish religion as “essentially 
the emergence of ethical ideals out of 
a background of purely ritual and cer- 
emonial observances..."!7 The apolo- 
gy thereby accepts the strange logic 
which sets up ethics in opposition to 
ritual and places each in a separate 
stage, one primitive (‘ritual’), the other 
an emergent, (“ethical”). In truth, how- 
ever, these hard disjunctives of rite or 
righteousness, cult or conscience, are 
virtually unknown in Biblical and Tal- 
mudic literature. Within the space of 
the same chapter, divinely commanded 
ritual law prohibiting the wearing to- 
gether of wool and linen is preceded by 
the sensitive injunction against remov- 
ing young ones or eggs in the presence 
of the mother bird.'% 

The prophets condemn the hypocrisy 
and mechanism of ritual, but their vi- 
sion aspires to sacrifice with mercy, ado- 
ration with charity, rite with justice, 





16 Mishnah Gittin 5:8; Tosefta 5:4-5. 


’ 


17 “Ethics” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. 
IV, i941. p. 175. 
18 Deuteronomy 22:11, 22:6. 
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form with inwardness. Statute and ordi- 
nance of ethical and ritual significance 
lay equal claim to Divine sanction, and 
the Rabbis thus admonish us to be 
“heedful of a light precept as of a grave 
one.” (Pirke Aboth 2:1.) 

The ritual itself was invested with so 
great a degree of ethical purpose that the 
two elements appear inextricable. “For 
indeed, what difference does it make 
to God how we slaughter an animal or 
of what kind of food we partake, except 
that He desires by such laws and regula- 
tions to benefit His creatures, to purify 
their hearts and to ennoble their char- 
acters.”'® Ritual observance is at times 
taken as a pedagogic means to instruct 
man in self-control, obedience to Divine 
Law, dramatize hygienic principles, re- 
pudiate idolatry, etc.?° 

Ritual serves as an active mnemonic 
intensifying ethical resolutions. It is re- 
garded instrumental and dispensable 
when its observance would violate ethic- 
al principle. “Even the entire body of 
Biblical precepts and rituals are not 
equal to one ethical principle.”*! Res- 
pect for the personal dignity of a human 
being supercedes a negative Biblical in- 
junction.?2 

The obduracy with which ritual ob- 
servance is advocated makes it clear that 
there is more here than meets the eye. 
Observance or abandonment of ritual 


19 Genesis Rabba 44.1; Tanchuma, Shemini 15b; 
Buber’s edition. 

20 See Moses Maimonides’ Guide to the Per- 
plexed, Part III, Chapters 43-49 for such ethi- 
cal interpretations of Sabbath, festivals, dietary 
laws among others. 

21 Jerusalem Talmud, Peah l6a. as cited by J. 
Z. Lauterbach in his essay on the “Ethics of 
Halakah,” Rabbinical Essays, Hebrew Union 
College Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1951. He quotes 
similar Talmudic passages: Sukkoth 30a; Nazir 
23b. in his notes on page 271. 

22 Shabbat 81b. 


is not solely an issue of religious ideo- 
logy. It is associated with political acts 
of loyalty and a history of martyrdom 
which adds emotive value to the ritual 
far beyond its initial intention. The rab- 
bis wisely observed that “every com- 
mandment for which the Isrealites gave 
their lives in times of persecution they 
now observe openly, the others have 
grown effete among them.’’** The strug- 
gle in the Chanukah story is initiated 
by a ritual issue whose symbolic mean- 
ing indicated an act of disloyalty to 
people and surrender to tyranny. “Even 
to change one’s shoe strap’’** in moments 
of religious persecution may be elevat- 
ed to a major precept demanding mar- 
tyrdom. 

Pauline anti-nomianism and anti-cer- 
emonialism gave additional impetus to 
the conservation of rituals. Retention 
of many ceremonial laws, following the 
destruction of the Temple, was invested 
with survival value. The opposition to 
dietary laws and circumcision was con- 
sidered a double-pronged attack upon 
the efforts to preserve the peoplehood 
character of Judaism and the relevance 
of the tradition and rabbinic law. Cer- 
emonial law, more than the universal 
laws of ethics, retained its indigenous 
national symbolsm. Its importance 
reached unparalleled heights as a unify- 
ing and stabilizing factor especially 
where political independence was lost 
or in the Diaspora where both territori- 
al and political integrity were absent. 

A question as to the value of specific 
ritual could no longer be regarded as a 
matter of intellectual interest, but as 
an incident of disloyalty. The license of 
doubt and debate was held expendable. 


23 Sifre, Deuteronomy Reeh 90b. 
24 Sanhedrin 74b. 
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It became important for the rabbis to 
insist that Abraham, though living ages 
before the Sinaitic revelation, had ob- 
served all the precepts and regulations 
of the Law,”5 though earlier tradition 
assured his justification by faith alone.*® 
The Pauline principle, exalting justifi- 
cation by faith over that attained by 
works, sought its sanction in the merit 
of the pre-Sinaitic religious heroes of 
the Bible. “Therefore it is of faith, that 
it might be by grace not to that only 
which is of the law but to that also which 
is of the faith of Abraham, who is the 
father of us all.’’?7 So it is that the cleav- 
age between ritual and ethical law is 
introduced in the practical polemics 
over the justification by faith or works. 
And so it is too that ritual works are 
catapulted to a level of importance, near- 
ly eclipsing the sphere of ethics.*§ 


VI 


Law and Theology 


Partly because of this polemic, pitting 
Christian creed and faith against Jew- 
ish deed and act, and partly because of 
Judaism’s distrust of abstract theory, it 
is Law which identifies the dominant 
trait in the Jewish ethic. The Christian 
antithesis of faith and works finds its 
Jewish analogue in the debate over the 
primacy of learning or doing: the 
‘learning’ is that of the Law as is the 
coing.2® The analogy is, however, far 





25 Yoma 28b. 

26 Mechilta Beshallach 6; edit. Weiss, 40b. 

27 Romans 4:16. 

28 For additional illustrations see Lauterbach's 
and Kohler’s articles on “Nomism” in the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia. 

29 See Pirke Aboth for consistent emphasis given 
primary value to works over wisdom and eru- 


dition. 1:17, 3:12, 3:22, 4:6. 


from exact. For in Judaism both study 
and ethical practice are not tied to ver- 
balized beliefs, creeds, faith or dogmas. 
Study itself was not an academic con- 
cern. In the Talmudic controversy over 
which is more important, study or do- 
ing, Rabbi Tarphon emphasizes study 
while Rabbi Akiba insists upon doing. 
But then “they all agreed that study 
was greater, for it led to doing.’’® 

It seems more accurate then to analyse 
Jewish ethics as rooted in religious nom- 
ianism rather than refer to its customary 
formulation as “theologic” in character.*" 
Judaism's religious ethics is not theolo- 
gical in the sense that Aquinas’ system- 
atization of Christian ethics is theologic. 
The problems of evil, atonement, sin, 
free will in Judaism are treated less as 
metaphysical or theologic issues than as 
practical morality or law. The medieval 
endeavors to theologize Judaism, to ex- 
trapolate a system of belief was mainly 
abortive in its lasting influence. 

All of this is not to deny the implicit 
theocentric orientation of Jewish ethics. 
But while the legitimazation of Halacha 
or Law was dependent upon a concep- 
tion of a Divine Ruler who revealed His 
will, the theologic implications were 
taken for granted, not given to reflective 
analysis. The Law and its study was ap- 
plied theology. The aspirations of the 
Bible and ideals of the prophets were 
there; there was no question as to its 
enduring legitimacy. The ethical utter- 
ances of the prophets remain to be res- 
cued from the empty fate of eschatology, 
from the mistiness of generalized good- 
will and from the facile resolution of 





30 Kiddushin 40b. 
31 Moritz Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, Vol. 
I, p. 109f. Emil Hirsch, Ethics, Jewish Encyclo- 


pedia, passim. K. Kohler, Jewish Theology, p. 
477. 
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problem through apothegm, parable and 
epigram. The excitement and drama of 
prophetic denunciation and vision must 
be translated into prescribed, detailed, 
concrete, daily activity. Goodness and 
virtue require more than good will and 
intention with which the road to moral 
laxity is liberally paved. Fences must be 
erected to guide the wayward and trans- 
gressors must feel the reality of this- 
worldly punishment, if ideals are not 
to go up in the smoke of pious verbiage. 
“The task of prophecy,” declares a Tal- 
mudic passage, “was taken from the 
prophets and given to the wise men.’ 
to promulgate and enforce regulatory 
law. 

The dangers of such a law-abiding 
ethic turning into monuments of inflex- 
ible injunctions and prohibitions are 
patent. As the Spirit may turn into the 
empty Word, so too the Law may freeze 
into the impersonal Letter. Spontaneity 
and inwardness in ethical decision can 
shrivel into deadening conformity to the 
book of statutes. Law as instrument can, 
with imposing power, turn into the end 
itself, the noble search to seek out God's 
will may deteriorate to a prosaic Casu- 
istry. The Talmud cautions knowingly, 
“For those who make a right use of the 
Law, it is a medicine for life; for those 
who make a wrong use, it is a drug for 
death.”’53 

Much of these dangers engulfed the 
consecrated end of Jewish law. Indeed, 
the further removed independance and 
political normality, the further distanc- 
ed from the respected age of practiced 
legislation, the more stringent grows the 
conservative urge, the more fearful to 
make changes and amendment which 
rabbinic predecessors could courageous- 


32 Baba Bathra 12a. 
38 Shabbaot 88b. 


ly introduce. Dependence upon the past 
for authentic rendition of the Law and 
reliance upon the Talmudic rabbis 
“greater in number and wisdom than 
we” increased. At its heyday, rabbinic 
law was different. 


VII 
Revelation and Interpretation 


The revolt against Sad- 
ducean Bible literalism encouraged a 
popularization of study which cut the 
root of the adoration of charismatic per- 
sonalities. The democratization of learn- 
ing weakened the influence of miracle- 
men and their personal magnetism. The 
text, not the prophet, could be called 
Holy, Perfect, Divine. And the text was 
open to all. Neither voices from Heaven, 
moving carob trees nor falling walls* 
could detract from the law based on 
verse and chapter, and applied contex- 
tually by human intelligence. Interpret- 
ers of the text, though locked in con- 
tradictory judgment were equally re- 
garded: “These and these are the words 
of the living God.’ 

The practiced and theoretic Law in 
the hands of the rabbinic scholars hu- 
manized Revelation, allowed it growth, 
continuity and change. God’s wisdom is 
not exhausted at the Sinai theophany. 
“Things not revealed to Moses were re- 
vealed to Akiba.”’** This, the rabbis ex- 
plained, was due to the omniscience of 
His word, Divine truth, if given at once, 
would overwhelm a generation and con- 
geal the hearts of a nation with fear.%7 

With such a concept of progressive 
revelation, the rabbis could free the 
people from priestly and patrician bib- 


Pharisaic 


84 Baba Mexia 59b. 

85 Erubin 13b. 

36 Numbers Rabbah 19:6. 
87 Tanchuma, Debarim la. 
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liolatry.38 It could transfer the Penta- 
teuchal lex talionis into a complex 
ethical system entailing monetary com- 
pensation in consideration of pain, un- 
employment, medical expenditures, hu- 
miliation, etc. It could through the sub- 
tleties of hermeneutics so qualify the 
conditions under which the Biblical law 
of the ‘stubborn and rebellious son,’ the 
‘condemned idolatrous city’ and “the 
leprous house” could be carried out as 
to render them practically impossible.*® 
They are made to serve as jurispruden- 
tial theory, whose instances “never were 
nor will never be.” Their function is 
for “you to study and receive thereby 
reward.”*° So, too, was Halachah able 
to circumvent the Deuteronomic law 
(15:1-2) which cancelled all debts on 
the Sabbatical year by the imaginative 
institution of Hillel’s Prosbul. A magni- 
ficent mistranslation of a text in Psalms 
(119:126) “It is time for the Lord to 
work; They have made void Thy Law.” 
allows it as rationale for the rabbinic 
abolition of laws in the interest of the 
preservation of its spirit.*! 


VIII 
Ethical Absolutes 


Jewish ethics allows itself few immut- 
able absolutes. The notable exceptions 





88 For illustration of the democratic “plebian” 
character of the Pharisaic reforms through 
Law, read Louis Finkelstein’s suggestive chap- 
ter: “The Oral Law” in his two-volume The 
Pharisees, Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, 1946. 

39 Deuteronomy 21:18; Deuteronomy 13:17; Le- 
viticus 14:34 f. 

40 Sanhedrin Jia. The Rabbi's humanitarian 
employment of law and exegesis allows them 
to boast that the Sanhedrin (religious Supreme 
Court) which executes a person once in 7 years 
is called destructive. Rabbi Eliezer Ben Azzariah 
corrected, “once in 70 years.” 

41 Mishnah; Berachoth 9:5, end. 


are the absolutes which prohibit murder, 
incest and idolatry. Whereas, ritual or- 
dinances of the highest importance may 
be transgressed in the interest of the 
conservation of health and life, the 
three aforementioned cardinal sins are 
excluded. “We may cure ourselves with 
all (forbidden) things except idolatry, 
incest and murder.’’? 

Yet, in the face of brutal Hadrianic 
persecutions, the Rabbinic sense of re- 
alism attenuated even these absolutes. 
Consideration of the public or private 
character of the transgression, distinc- 
tions as to the source of the decree to 
transgress, its motivation, the number 
and nature of the public witnessing the 
prohibited act were introduced.** The 
rabbinic legalization of morality carried 
with it a liberating element which en- 
couraged reason and experience to free 
men from indiscriminate obedience to 
unyielding categorical imperatives. 


IX 


Religious and Autonomous Ethics 


Jewish ethics falls under the category 
of religious or theistic ethics; tradition- 
ally, this category is contrasted with 
philosophic, natural or secular ethics. 
The differentiating characteristic of 
each involves the considered origin and 
authority of the ethical principle and 
performance. The genesis and sanction 
for secular ethics is said to lie in ex- 
perience, intuition, human reason, ap- 
peal to natural consequences, individual 
and social, physical and 


psychical.“ 





42 Pesahim 2ha. 
43 Sanhedrin 74a, b. 


44 Mordecai M. Kaplan in his introduction to 
Messilat 


Yesharim discusses the basic traits 
and divergent methods of approach to the prob- 
lem of human conduct. p. 4c XIV-XXX. 
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Secular ethics prides itself on its auto- 
nomous and therefore uncoerced manner 
of arriving at ethical decision. Morality 
exists for its own sake, not cringing be- 
fore the voice thundering from above, 
free from the external restraint of the 
Other’s Will. Theistic ethics legitimates 
its moral philosophy through reference 
to its purported Divine Source, through 
revelatory experiences or by virtue of 
the logic which derived ethical princi- 
ples from those of theology. Secular 
ethics dismisses theistic ethics as either 
arguing in circular fashion, or as “‘pseu- 
do-heteronomous morality” (Von Hart- 
mann), unreflective obedience to Divine 
Imperative. Theistic ethics considers the 
secular effort in ethics to result in an- 
thropocentrism with its accompanied 
arrogance and unbridled subjectivism. 

The hard and fast distinctions of het- 
eronomy and autonomy are unknown 
in what may be found of Jewish theory 
concerning ethics, despite Lazarus and 
others anxious to anticipate Kantian 
morals a prior: in the rabbinic tradi- 
tion.*® Autonomous ethical discoveries 
are traced back to divine source; hetero- 
nomous ethical revelation is laden with 
autonomous discovery. Since man’s in- 
tellect is a divine gift and his conscience 
a manifestation of his divine image, dis- 
coveries are one side of the coin of Re- 
velation, autonomy in disguise. 

How, for example, do the Rabbi's 
understand the Noahide laws which 
primitive men have discovered? The 
prohibition of shedding blood, robbery, 
idolatry, adultery, blasphemy, eating 
flesh from live animals, and the injunc- 


45 For a discussion of this issue in Jewish phi- 
olsophy, see Felix Perles Kénigsberg’s Die 
Autonomie der Sittlichkeit in Jiidischen Schrif- 
ten in the Judaica Festschrift in honor of Her- 


mann Cohen. Berlin, Verlag Brun Cassirer, 
1912. 


tion to set up courts of justice are pre- 
Sinaitic, no special revelation of these 
principles being recorded in the Bible. 
Autonomous or not, that origin is tag- 
ged on to an innocuous verse in Genesis 
2:16 and becomes somehow divinely 
ordained.*® Moritz Lazarus, determined 
to show that “Reason (as opposed to 
Revelation) was the source of his (Ab- 
raham’s) ethical instruction’’*? thereby 
gaining for Judaism the character of 
autonomous ethics, quotes an oft cited 
Mishnaic passage: “Abraham observed 
the whole Torah before it was given 

But the Mishnah*® bases its claim of this 
knowledge upon the quoted verse from 
Scripture: “because that Abraham obey- 
ed My voice, and kept My charge, My 
commandments, My statutes and My 
laws.” (Genesis 26:5). The illustration 
seems more compatible with a theory of 
special revelation than that of autono- 
my. 

The Rabbis were oblivious of the 
bifurcated realms of nature and the 
supernatural in the sense that theologi- 
ans employ it. Natural law is congenial 
to Divinity because the thesis that “the 
earth is the Lord's” was taken seriously. 
Chastity could be learned from the 
dove, modesty from the cat, not to rob 
from the ant, propriety from the cock, 
and “if they had not been written (in 
Scripture) they should have been writ- 
ten.”*® Man's discoveries in nature is 
no blasphemy to God but His glory. 


xX 
In Summation 


We have made much of Jewish ethic’s 
resistance to academic classification. The 


46 Sanhedrin 56a end. 

47 Lazarus The Ethics of Judaism I. p. 118. 
48 Kiddushin 4.14. 

49 Yoma 67b. 
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people whose spirit it reflects, the opin- 
ion leaders, judges and scholars whose 
attitudes it records, were not consciously 
concerned with formulating a uniform 
and unambiguous code of ethics. No 
theological principles or articles of be- 
lief are drawn from which may be logi- 
cally extracted the essence of Jewish 
ethics. Our difficulty in evaluating Jew- 
ish ethics is more than the futile effort 
to codify a subject matter inherently 
devoid of system. Our difficulty lies in 
appreciating the complex and varied 
civilizational character of Jewish ethics, 
and avoiding tempting analogy with 
other religious ethics (e. g. Catholic, 
Protestant). If Jewish ethics is to be 
understood at all, it must be viewed as 
part of an organic totality reflecting 
the weaves of jurisprudence and theolo- 
gy, legend and philosophy which enter 
into the religious civilizational fabric. 

Because Jewish ethics is so inextricab- 
ly bound with the whole of Jewish life 
and because it possesses so little self- 
consciousness as a separate discipline, 
it contains a variety of attitudes, some 
even contradictory. Responsive to the 
varying needs of a living people under 
changing conditions, the ethics of Juda- 
ism acquires its characteristic flexibility; 
the history of its adaptability is evid- 
ence of its morale-sustaining-power for 
the Jewish people. In every age Jewish 


ethics has humanized law, ritual and 
theology and has offered each its truest 
rationale for the people’s adherence. 
The generalized aim of Jewish ethical 
life may be compressed into the ideal of 
“kiddush hashem,”’ the sanctification of 
God’s name; binding heaven with earth, 
countenancing no rupture in God's uni- 
verse, transforming the secular into the 
holy, knitting together the torn frag- 
ments of what was originally whole, 
praying towards the day when His name 
shall be One. And such sanctification 
employs every means at its command— 
prayer and charity, piety and social ac- 
tion, body and soul, heart and mind. 
The evolving ethics of Judaism clings 
therefore to both prophet and priest, 
holds to love of Israel with that of man- 
kind; eyes the world to come with faith 
while laboring in this world with ex- 
pectancy, extolls 
recalls its 


human 
frustrating 


freedom yet 
limitations; is 
God-centered without losing its passion- 
ate interest in man’s lot and striving 
for his daily salvation. These achieve- 
ments are not taken as glittering para- 
doxes throwing man into the despair of 
helplessness. Within the complex organ- 
ism of religious civilization, these varied 
moods, at times accented, at times mut- 
ed, are the signs of a people’s ethics 
seen whole without the grinding of a 
special lens. 





NAPHTALI HERZ IMBER 
(1856-1909) 


EISIG SILBERSCHLAG 


issue of October 11, 

1909, the New York Times reported 
that “the body of Naphtali Herz Im- 
ber... 


N its Monday 


who died on Friday in want, 
was followed from the Educational Al- 
liance Building in East Broadway to 
the Mount Zion Cemetery by 10,000 
sincere mourners.” Though their sin- 
cerity is arguable, the enormous multi- 
tude is an ascertained fact. Not only the 
notoriety of the poet, famed for his ad- 
diction to Zion and Bacchus, but the 
sensational quarrel over his mortal re- 
mains attracted the crowds. 

A brief and grim struggle flared up 
immediately after his death between a 
banker, User Marcus, who wanted him 
buried in his family plot and a Galician 
Landsmannschaft which coveted the 
honor. It seems that on August 17, 1908, 
during a serious illness which confined 
Imber to his miserable room at 113 For- 
syth Street in New York City, he had 
expressed concern to his rich friend 
about his final resting place. When the 
banker suggested his family plot, the 
poet accepted the proposition with ala- 
crity. The transaction was even legal- 
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ized in a contract, and a copy was sent 
to Judge Mayer Sulzberger of Philadel- 
phia, the understanding and long-suffer- 
ing friend of Imber. Right was there- 
fore on the banker's side. The banker's 
wife, it was alleged by the distressed 
husband, was near collapse with worry 
about the incident. But the Landsmann- 
schaft, in combative mood, insisted on 
the inalienable right of genealogy. Be- 
tween his death on Friday morning and 
his burial on Sunday morning, no one 
was certain about the final resting place 
of the poet. To make matters compli- 
cated, that was not the only dispute 
about the body of Imber. The Attorney 
Street Synagogue was designated as the 
locale of the funeral services. But the 
officers of that place of worship objected: 
“the poet was not orthodox.” (He was 
not, but would he have defiled the sanc- 
tity of the premises?) Finally, the Edu- 
cational Alliance was substituted for the 
synagogue, Chopin’s funeral march was 
played, many eulogies were delivered, in- 
cluding those of the rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, Dr. Judah L. Magnes who 
was to become the first president of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem and, of 
course, User Marcus. He accepted the 
lesser honor of a funeral oration in a 
conciliatory gesture to the Landsmann- 
schaft which won its fight for the body 
of Imber with a promise of a sum of 
money to charity. The cortége then pro- 
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ceeded to the Jewish cemetery in Mas- 
peth, L. I., and the immortal anthem 
of the poet, Hatikvah, printed on a large 
tablet and draped in black, was borne 
behind the coffin. But a friend of Im- 
ber, M. Wintshewsky, who knew his un- 
limited misery, could not refrain from 
an ironic commentary in the Yiddish 
periodical Zukunft: “Iwo graves are 
given to the man who has not been prof- 
fered one domicile.” Imber himself had 
hoped that, when Palestine will become 
again a home for the Jews, he will ulti- 
mately be buried in Jerusalem where 
he would find rest “among the graves 
of his brothers.” 


II 


The end of the poet was a fitting fi- 
nale to his restless bohemianism, The 
blend of extreme unconventionalism 
and lyric talent—so reminiscent of Fran- 
cois Villon whose death, like that of 
Imber’s, was a delivery rather than a 
tragedy—lent an exotic flavor to his 
earthly peregrinations. It is almost un- 
believable that such a life had its begin- 
nings a hundred years ago in the Gali- 
cian town of Zloczéw (pronounce Zlo- 
choov) which, like other Galician towns 
of the period, was an enclave of rigid 
traditionalism. The extreme piety of the 
father who would rise every night to 
midnight prayers, Tikkun Hazot, and 
the pampering love of the mother for 
the first-born Herzeli, as he was lovingly 
called by everyone in the family, shaped 
his young life. Special dishes were pre- 
pared for him, he was permitted to sleep 
till noon in early youth and, even after 
the birth of other children, he was sin- 
gled out for unusual favors. This cir- 
cumstance accentuated his apartness and 
his extreme attachment to his mother 


to whom he dedicated the poetic para- 
phrase of the Yiddish cradle-song ‘““The 
Kid” in his first book. Later in life, dur- 
ing one of her illnesses, he sang her 
praises in a long poem of twenty-two 
stanzas, corresponding to the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, with 
multiple acrostics in every stanza. Her 
death elicited a fine lyric from his pen 
“My Mother”: 


Soul of delight, 
Divine emanation! 
You dwell in light. 
O heart's desolation! 


In the shadow of God 
You live on high. 

I feel his rod, 
My eyes are dry. 


My eyes are dry 

And dim with weeping. 
QO, what am I 
Without your keeping! 


The poem was published with black 
borders, in a volume entitled Barkai he- 
Hadash (The New Dawn) and it was 
dedicated to the soul of his mother 
“Hodil Imber of blessed memory.” In 
the two collected editions of his poems 
which appeared posthumously in 1929 
and 1950 it was republished under the 
same title but without the black bor- 
ders. For his father who was less indul- 
gent and less tolerant of a precocious 
son's excesses, Imber had no tender feel- 
ings. Consequently, his death in 1874 
was unmourned and unsung. 


Like most of his contemporaries, Im- 
ber received no secular education. But 
his Hebrew education was intense: he 
was barely eight when he delved into 
the complexities of Talmudic law. The 
Bible, his brother asserts, he knew al- 
most by heart. At ten he was the recog- 
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nized Wlwy in town, the precocious boy 
who learned without the aid of a melam- 
med and who even absorbed the mys- 
teries of the Kabbalah. He never out- 
grew his dilettante erudition and ama- 
teur mysticism. 

At the age of ten, he began to write 
poetry. In the 
earlier 


introduction to the 
edition of Imber’s collected 
poems, his brother and admirer tells an 
interesting story which he censored and 
partly deleted in the later edition. On 
Yon Kippur, in the middle of shaharit, 
the morning prayer, the boy persuaded 
his friend to leave the synagogue for a 
while and, in the neighboring alley, he 
asked him to write down a poem which 
he had composed in his mind in honor 
of a visiting prince. The friend was hor- 
rified at the sinful prospect of writing 
on such a solemn holiday but Imber 
thought that he was a good-for-nothing, 
a batlan. That irreverent attitude was 
to mark his entire life. When, many 
years afterward, he was notified about 
the death of the old rabbi in his native 
town, he wrote: “The zaddik is dead, 
another will arise, many are the saints 
in the land. It is a country-wide plague.” 

In 1875, on the occasion of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the cession of Bu- 
kovina to Austria by the Ottoman Em- 


pire, wrote a Hebrew poem 
“Austria” and dedicated it to the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph I. He was awarded 
a prize by the monarch and became a 
celebrity in town. The houses of the 


rich were now wide open to him, Priv- 


Imber 


ate libraries were put at his disposal. 
Almost without aid, he acquired his 
knowledge of German. At the same time, 
he was possessed of an irresistible long- 
ing for foreign lands and wider hori- 
zons. 
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Ihe death of his father was the right 
pretext for departure. In neighboring 
Brody—a center of Haskalah—Imber met 
Joshua Heschel Schorr, the scathing He- 
brew critic who attacked individuals 
and institutions with impartial zeal. In 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, he 
abandoned the traditional attire of the 
Jew, and in Vienna he even secured an 
audience with the emperor who grant- 
ed him again a sum of money. This 
affinity for the high and mighty was no 
passing whim: the elect in society and 
the select in the realm of intellect move 
in and out of Imber’s life and poetry. 
It must have been his utter lack of sham 
and cant which forged his relationships 
with three outstanding contemporaries: 
Sir Laurence Oliphant, Israel Zangwill 
and Judge Mayer Sulzberger. 

The largesse of the emperor—an un- 
expected windfall—enabled the poet to 
indulge in extensive travel. Southeast- 
ern Europe—Hungary, Serbia, Roumania 

attracted him for some unknown rea- 
son. In the town of Yassy, in the home 
of Baron Moses Waldberg, he wrote Ha- 
tikvah before the end of 1878. The place 
and the date, authenticated by the poet 
himself, have been contested: Palestine 
has been given as the place and the 
eighties as the date of composition. This 
theory has also the poet’s support: in 
Barkai, his first volume of verse, “Jeru- 
salem, 1884” is written at the end of 
the poem. Whatever the case may be, 
so much is certain: when the first colo- 
nies were founded in Palestine, the poem 
became the rage of the settlers. The 
melody was adapted from a well-known 
motif of Smetana by an anonymous can- 
tor or by one of the farmers in Rishon 


le-Zion. There is a remote possibility 
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that Imber himself imported it from 
Roumania to Palestine. 

It was in the company of the colorful 
and adventurous Sir Laurence Oliphant 
whom he met in Constantinople after the 
Russo-Turkish war in 1882, and whom 
he served as secretary for Jewish affairs 
during the next few years that he came 
to the Holy Land. That was undoubted- 
ly the most interesting and most impor- 
tant encounter in his life. It gave him 
the opportunity to live six years in Pal- 
estine, from 1882 to 1888, in compara- 
tive freedom from want, to enjoy the 
company of a highly-cultured English- 
man and his wife, and to strengthen an 
almost abnormal attachment to the 
Holy Land. Unfortunately, few facts are 
known about Imber’s sojourn in Pales- 
tine. And no explicit mention is made 
of the poet in the endless works of Oli- 
phant, in Margaret Oliphant’s Memoir 
of The Life of Laurence Oliphant and 
of Alice Oliphant, His Wife and in the 
numerous documents which have been 
incorporated by Schneider and Lawton 
in their absorbing work, A Prophet and 
a Pilgrim. A chance meeting with the 
Englishman in a park in Constantinople 
was the cause for that strange rela- 
tionship and the beginning of a highly 
emotional period in Imber’s life. The 
British aristocrat who was fifty-three at 
the time shared some peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies with the twenty-six year 
old poet: like Imber, Sir Laurence was 
a “rolling stone,” to use the words of 
his biographer, Margaret Oliphant, a 
restless traveler, a mystic, a profuse 
writer and a planner of impossible 
plans. As in the case of the poet, his 
“education by contact” was a happy 
substitute for a systematic education. 
Born in Cape Town in 1829, the only 
child of devoutly religious parents— 


a vivacious mother and scrupulous fa- 
ther whose legal acumen secured him 
high offices in exotic countries—he saw 
Africa before he was twenty-five, a good 
deal of Asia including Russia, the Far 
East and, as diplomatic secretary of Lord 
Elgin, America and Canada. He ob- 
served early in life, perhaps under the 
influence of the American milieu, that 
“everything is pardoned to success” and 
he admired his superior, Lord Elgin, 
for slapping Yankees on their back: “If 
you have got to deal with hogs, what 
are you to do? As Canning said of a 
man, ‘He goes the whole hog, and he 
looks the hog he goes.’” 

In his thirties, after a life of wordly 
pleasures and ambitions, Sir Laurence 
was attracted to a Swedenborgian proph- 
et and evangelist, Thomas Lake Har- 
ris, who preached and lived the life of 
faith, simply and inconveniently, in a 
community which numbered at various 
times thirty to one hundred people and 
which settled in the farming village of 
Brockton, New York, on the shore of 
Lake Erie below Buffalo. This commu- 
nity was called the Use—a term which 
originally designated a member’s occu- 
pation. It was a mystic community 
which, under the leadership of Harris, 
evolved a new mythology of Christian- 
ity and sex. Sir Laurence, for instance, 
who was used to the easy life of May- 
fair, the stronghold of English aristo- 
cracy, had to sleep “in a large loft con- 
taining only empty orange-boxes and 
one mattress” when he joined the com- 
munity. His first and earliest work con- 
sisted in clearing out a large cattle-shed 
or stable. While he wheeled barrows of 
dirt, his mother, who was with him, 
washed and cooked and cleaned. People 
worked together at agriculture or con- 


ducted commercial operations for the 
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common good of the community. But 
behind the facade of manual work was 
the belief “that we are all batteries of 
some sort of unseen force uncer- 
tain often injurious. Under condi- 
tions of entire self-devotion, of absolute 
purity of life the nature of man con- 
tains another quality of spiritual life, 
which connects him with a higher order 
of being, and completes his human na- 
ture with a divine complement, which 
has in it a power to attract and draw 
others to a higher spiritual plane, and 
by degrees to bring all who feel it into 
a divine bond of perfect union, which 
will at the last bring about a kingdom 
of God on earth.” 

That Sir Laurence Oliphant and his 
mother subjected themselves to such 
rigors of a physical and spiritual re- 
gime, speaks well of their sincerity, their 
need of faith and the personality of 
Harris, the enigmatic American. Such 
was his hold on them that when at the 
age of forty-two, Sir Laurence became 
engaged to a girl seventeen years his 
junior, he waited for permission to mar- 
ry and induced his wife-to-be Alice le 
Strange, a charming and attractive wom- 
an, a skilled musician and a brilliant 
conversationalist, to go with him to 
America. How Sir Laurence, fond of 
sport and excitement and adventure, 
and his wife who was at home in the 
best social circles of Paris and London, 
came to share a life of monotony and 
rigor, is one of the curiosities of reli- 
gious romanticism. It seems that he had 
decided to retire from public life and 
prosecute “researches the more 
hidden laws which govern human ac- 
tion and control events” when, in his 
eyes, “the world with its bloody wars, its 
political intrigues, its social evils, its 
religious cant, its financial frauds... 


into 


assumed the aspect of a gigantic lu- 
natic asylum.” But, instead of sanity, 
he found for himself and his family a 
miniature asylum for the insane. The 
doctrine of breathing which Harris 
preached exercised an enormous fasci- 
nation on him and his wife: “the mutual 
thoughts or breathing together (Sym- 
pneumata) of the two were to purify 
the world and bring in at last the ful- 
lest conditions of salvation... the re- 
demption of the race from all its sins, 
the extinction of evil, the regeneration 
of the world...” In their minds, Harris 
became the high-priest of a new religion, 
all-seeing and all-knowing: “His func- 
tions are pivotal, and we in a sense meet 
in him; for our breath is in some mys- 
terious way enfolded in his. All he 
knows of you is through the conspira- 
tion of your united breath.” 

This, then, is the mysterious principle 
of the universe, as all-pervasive as nous— 
thought or mind or intelligence—of the 
pre-Socratic philosopher, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae who flourished some 2500 
years ago. Breath binds us “with a force 
which makes us feel so absolutely one 
that we can oppose to the world, when 
the time comes, a power before which 
everything must give way.” It was be- 
cause of these strange ideas that Schnei- 
der and Lawton added a slightly ironic- 
al, medievalized sub-title to their work 
A Prophet and a Pilgrim: Being the 
Incredible History of Thomas Lake 
Harris and Laurence Oliphant; Their 
Sexual Mysticisms and Utopian Com- 
munities, Amply Documented to Con- 
found the Skeptic.” 


Sir Laurence became gradually dis- 
enchanted with Harris who moved to 
Santa Rosa in California with a select 
group of faithful adherents. After the 
death of his mother he effected, not 
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without spiritual struggles, a complete 
break with him. When he met Imber, 
however, he was still under the spell 
of Harris's doctrines and collaborated 
with his wife in the Druse village of 
Dalieh near Haifa where he settled in 
December 1882 on a manual of mystic- 
ism which they called Sympneumata Or 
Evolutionary Now Active in 
Man. Imber asserts in a bizarre pam- 
phlet which was published in San Jose, 
California, in 1897, under the title The 
Mystery of the Golden Calf Or The 
Second Ten Commandments Discover- 
ed that he helped them in the composi- 
tion of the work which he spells Sup- 
neumata. And there is some evidence to 
support his boast, though he is never 
mentioned in Oliphant’s work by name. 
For this book as well as the companion 
volume Scientific Religion Or Higher 
Possibelities of Life and _ Practice 
Through the Operation of Natural 
Forces shows a wide though ill-digested 
knowledge of talmudic and kabbalistic 
traditions. Some words are quoted in 
Hebrew. The concept of Elohim as “the 
dual God” is also Imber’s concept: both 
insist on the duality rather than the 
plurality of the divine name. According 
to Sympneumata “the Creator of the 
earthly man-womanhood was a dual be- 
ing and according to The Mystery of 
The Golden Calf Elohim was “a dual 
of man and womanhood.” But they 
seem to differ on Jehovah—a feminine 
principle in Oliphant’s work, “the divine 
bachelor” in Imber’s pamphlet. Yet 
even this divergence of opinion is very 
slight. For Oliphant, when Imber was 
no longer at his side to check his inade- 
quate knowledge of Hebrew, referred to 
Elohim as “a feminine plural.” 


Forces 


Though there is no certainty about 
the poet's aid to Oliphant in his literary 


adventures, there is no doubt about his 
usefulness to the English aristocrat in 
his colonizing efforts in Palestine. Al- 
ready in 1878, Sir Laurence wanted to 
obtain a concession from the Turkish 
Government in the North of Palestine 
and develop the land through intense 
farming. It was to be a half-commercial, 
half-romantic venture: “a combination 
of the financial and sentimental ele- 
ments will ensure success.” Mes- 
sianic considerations were to be exploit- 
ed: “Any amount of money can be rais- 
ed owing to the belief which people 
have that they would be fulfilling proph- 
ecy and bringing on the end of the 
world.” As a patriotic Englishman, he 
was aware of the political implications 
for England: “.. it will be a good polit- 
ical move for the Government as it will 
enable them to carry out reforms in 
Asiatic Turkey, provide money for the 
Porte, and by uniting the French in it, 
and possibly the Italians, be a power- 
ful religious move against the Russians 
who are trying to obtain a hold of the 
country It would also secure the 
government a large religious support in 
this country I also anticipate a very 
good subscription in America.” 

This cold-blooded evaluation of the 
tangled situation in the Near East in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
did not neglect the Jewish factor in the 
promotion of English interests: “The 
nation that espoused the cause of the 
Jews and their restoration to Palestine, 
would be able to rely upon their sup- 
port in financial operations on the 
largest scale, upon the powerful influ- 
ence which they wield in the press of 
many countries Owing to the finan- 


cial, political, and commercial import- 


ance to which the Jews have now at- 
tained, there is probably no one Power 
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in Europe that would prove so valuable 
an ally to a nation likely to be engaged 
in a European war, as this wealthy, 
powerful, and cosmopolitan race.” 

In a grand summation of his views 
on Palestinian colonization Oliphant ar- 
rived at the conclusion that “a project 
that has for its object the ultimate re- 
generation of Palestine—whether from 
one of sentiment, as involving the re- 
patriation of a nationality which surely 
has its claims upon us equal to, if not 
greater than, those of the Slav or the 
Greek; or from one of practical benevol- 
ence or from one of political expedi- 
holds out inducements.” In a 
shrewd letter to Lord Salisbury, Foreign 
Minister at the time, Oliphant dwelled 
upon the financial advantages of his 
project and wisely refrained from its 
political implications. Though he men- 
tioned that the majority of emigrants 


ency 


will consist of “oppressed Jews from 
Roumania and the south of Russia 
the country would be thrown open to 
Christians of all nationalities 
Oliphant had “no enthusiasm for the 
Jews” at the time. He had met many 
of them when he visited Volhynia in 
1863, and they “did not in any degree 
commend themselves” to him. But their 
plight after the pogroms of the eighties 
induced him to change a semi-commer- 
cial venture into a project for the recla- 
mation of the desert and a refuge for a 
hounded race. Perhaps he became con- 
vinced that the Jews “may yet be led 
back, some nucleus and seed of them, to 
the country that has never yet been re- 
stored to its fertility by any other hands.” 
Since 1879, when he left London for 
the East, the project dominated his 
thoughts and actions for the rest of his 
life: the man of the West looked for per- 
sonal and universal salvation in the soil 


J 


of the East. He explored the length and 
breadth of Palestine, he left vivid ac- 
counts of its archeological grandeur and 
latter-day desolation, and he predicted 
vast agricultural developments and fu- 
ture wealth from the mineral deposits 
of the Dead Sea. Though he was as un- 
successful in obtaining a Concession as 
Herzl was in securing his Charter from 
the Sultan, Jews came to settle in Pales- 
tine and eventually wrested a state from 
the wilderness. 

In 1881, the Mansion House Fund of 
65,000 pounds for distressed and perse- 
cuted Jews was created in London by 
subscription. Oliphant, freed from the 
guidance of Harris, accepted the ap- 
pointment of field representative of the 
Fund: he was to supervise relief work 
among Jews and be in charge of ex- 
penditures. Though the Turkish gov- 
ernment was inhospitable to Jewish co- 
lonization, Oliphant persisted in his 
work on behalf of the Jews even after 
cessation of funds from Mansion House. 
It seems that, already in Constantinople, 
he attached Imber to his household 
which, among other people, included a 
“Hebrew scholar required for the Heb- 
rew and German and Roumanian cor- 
respondence...” This is a brief allusion 
to Imber in Margaret Oliphant’s Mem- 
oir as Schneider and Lawton have right- 
ly conjectured in their invaluable work 
on Harris and Oliphant. Perhaps “the 
Roumanian Hebrew” in the Haifa 
household of the Oliphants is another 
allusion to Imber in the Memoir. Since 
the household in the vicinity of Haifa 
formed, what may be called a splinter 
Use-community, Imber who was not a 
conformist, left the Oliphants for long 
periods of time and visited the entire 
country. The Jewish farmers filled him 


with pride and enthusiasm. Poems about 
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their valor and essays about their work 
flowed from his pen. He was distressed 
about their temporary failures and he 
had words of encouragement for their 
future plight. His relationship with the 
Oliphants, however, was not an uninter- 
rupted idyll: in 1884 he settled in Jeru- 
salem ‘‘a place of much contention and 
jealousy, Latin Christian 
hates his Greek brother, and the Greek 
Catholic detests the Latin. The Moham- 
medan holds both the great divisions of 
Christianity in equal abhorrence, and 
all three combine in their loathing for 
the Jew.” Physically ill in the strife-torn 
city, Imber was transported with a feel- 
ing of elation in the midst of her deso- 
lation. The poems of that period vaunt 
an exuberance of hope which is even 


where the 


uncommon for his high-strung enthusi- 
asm: 


My people—disgraced yet divine— 
They return to their land after years 
Of hope. They nurture the vine 

And the olive with blood and tears. 


In 1888 he quarreled with the Oliphants 
and in 1889 he departed for England. 
But he had dedicated his first volume 
of poems Barkai (Dawn) to the “Philan- 
trop Sir Laurenz (sic!) Oliphant” and 
a moving elegy to the memory of Lady 
Alice Oliphant. After Sir Laurence’s 
death, Imber published a necrology in 
Hebrew and in English. He even in- 
tended to write a book about him but 
this literary project and countless others 
never saw the light of day. Imber had 
good reasons to be grateful to his “pat- 
ron and benefactor” who sent him to 
Beyruth to learn the profitable trade of 
watch-repairing and who helped him to 
open a store in Haifa. But nothing is 
known about Imber as artisan and mer- 
chant except this: he kept his store 


closed on Saturdays in deference to 
Oliphant’s wishes. 


IV 


It seems that England did not, at 
first, agree with his temperament. He 
was seized by a new attack of Reisefie- 
ber: Paris, Berlin, Bombay. In India, 
as in Palestine, he was wooed by mis- 
sionaries and accused of apostasy by 
personal enemies. So persistent were 
these charges of conversion that even 
Zangwill, in his caricature of Imber, 
voiced the belief, through one of his 
characters, that he sold his soul for mo- 
ney to escape starvation. And Melchi- 
tsedek, the name of Imber’s alter ego in 
Zangwill’s rambling novel Children of 
the Ghetto, is perhaps also a veiled al- 
lusion to the poet's apostasy. For in 
Christian circles Christ is “a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
And since Sir Laurence Oliphant de- 
voted some pages of his Scientific Relt- 
gion to Melchizedek, he may have dis- 
cussed them with Imber who in turn 
gossiped about them with Zangwill. The 
truth is that the poet not only did not 
change his religion, but he did not even 
condone a change in name. When his 
brother Mordecai adopted the name 
Marcus, he reprimanded him: “I travel 
in many lands and I have contact with 
princes and kings but I have never 
changed my name .. . I am proud of 
my Jewish name, Naphtali Herz. Is the 
name Marcus more beautiful than Mor- 
decai?” 


In London Imber exchanged lan- 
guage lessons with Zangwill. So _profi- 
cient were both students that after three 
months of study Zangwill translated 
“Hatikvah” and “The Watch on the 
and Imber published essays in 


Jordan,’ 
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English. Though he may have relished 
these stilted Victorian translations, he 
resented his prototype in Children of 
the Ghetto—the neo-Hebrew poet Mel- 
chitsedek Pinchas “whose face was hat- 
chet-shaped and not unlike an Aztec’s.” 
Yet Zangwill is not unjust in his com- 
parison of the poet to a wandering 
Minnesdnger paying for the hospitality 
of the lord with wisdom and learning, 
song and poem, anecdote and gossip. 

In 1892, Imber came to the United 
States and travelled the length and 
breadth of the land, from New York to 
San Francisco, from Phoenix to El Pa- 
so. In a poem written in Denver in 
1899, he says truthfully of himself: 


I sailed the rivers and the seas, 
I made my way in desert lands. 


In St. Louis, he was seriously ill and 
wrote his humorous confessional which 
he himself translated into English in his 
third Barkat: 


There are still handsome maidens 
Whose lips I have not pressed ; 
There are still beautiful flowers 
Which I did not caress. 


But he recovered, went back to London 
for a brief time and then returned to 
America where he spent the remainder 
of his days in squalor, misery and an 
orgy of alcoholism. Future fame was 
no consolation for the poet who ad- 
dressed himself to his muse with real- 


istic despair: 


“Tell me, Muse of my heart, 
Fountain of song that assuages: 
What will you pay for my art, 
When I come to ask for my wages?” 


“When you come to ask for your wages,” 
She whispered, “I promise, your name 
Will adorn history's pages. 

You will die full of years, full of fame.” 


HERZ IMBER I! 


or 
Gr 


“What good, what good will they 

do me— 
The letters of gold on my tomb? 
Only the worms will woo me 
In earth’s inescapable womb. 


Give me bread, give me clothes, give 

me shelter, 
Give me these as wages of song, 
And I'll live content in the welter 
Of assailable right and wrong.”! 


Fortunately, the poet again attracted a 
man of uncommon attainments—Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger, whose monthly sub- 
ventions alleviated his poverty. That 
man whose eminence earned him trust- 
eeships in every major social and in- 
tellectual undertaking in Philadelphia 
and in the country at large was prima- 
rily a lover of books and of people who 
made them. Neither President Harrison 
who offered him an appointment as 
minister to Turkey nor President Taft 
who wished to honor him with an am- 
bassadorship to that country were able 
to entice him away from his beloved city 
and study. Modest pursuit of individ- 
ual and communal self-enlightenment 
was a passion with him: “Let no vain 
desire to outshine our neighbors in the 
costliness of our synagogues allure us 
to devote to ornamental stone piles what 
should be applied to cultivate the in- 
tellect.” Since his energetic intervention 
resulted in the re-organization of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, since his 
initiative contributed to the establish- 
ment of Dropsie College and Gratz Col- 
lege, since his gift of Judaica and Heb- 
raica to the library of the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary was the nucleus of its 
unique and monumental collection of 
books, he may be regarded as the father 
of three institutions of higher Jewish 
learning in America. 





1 Translated by Milka A. Silberschlag. 
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A founder of the Jewish Publication 
Society, a legal authority, admired by 
lawyers, author of studies on the poli- 
tical and social history of ancient He- 
brews, a passionate advocate of Jewish 
education, a munificent maecenas, he 
was a reincarnation of the great per- 
sonages of the Golden Age of Spanish 
Jewry. Perhaps his friend Louis Mar- 
shall had Imber in mind when he said 
“overlook 
faults and peccadillos which would have 


that Sulzberger tended to 
been regarded as insuperable by most 
men.” For though Sulzberger was fre- 
quently chided that he didn’t influence 
the poet to neglect the cup and conform 
to accepted conventions, he never pre- 
sumed to interfere, a laudable trait in 
a tolerant maecenas. 

Imber’s colorful personality could not 
but attract the wise-in-heart and the 
wise-in-mind: one such was Dr. Aman- 
da Katie, a Protesiant lady-physician 
of high intellect and unusual charm who 
accepted Judaism and married him. For 
some reason or another, Imber dissolv- 
ed that union after a brief interval ol 
happiness. When his mother had asked 
him many years ago to take a wife, he 
answered in a Yiddish letter: “You think 
that I should take a wife and have chil- 
dren as my dear brothers, who are young- 
er than I am, have done, since this 
is the way of the world. You must know 
then, my mother, that I am already 
married to the muse of Hebrew poetry 
and I am not ashamed of my spiritual 
children.” But in the second volume of 
his poems Barkai he-Hadash (The New 
Dawn) which was published in 1900 by 
his devoted brother Shemaryahu—of the 
1000 copies 800 were burned by the great 
fire in his native town and 200 were sent 
to the poet—he dedicated to Dr. Aman- 


da Katie-Imber his “Shir ha-Shirim” 


(Song of Songs). The poem, an uneven 
catalogue of physical attributes of his 
wile, verges on pornography. 

The second Barkai bristled with gau- 
cheries in language, in style, in senti- 
ment. The impish divertissements such 
as the cycle of poems on seven graces— 
Hope, Faith, Love, Brotherhood, Knowl- 
edge, Song, The Cup—were no more 
than charming trifles. The book was 
hardly an improvement on the first 
Barkai which, in spite of grammatical 
mistakes, noticed by Yehiel Mihal Pines 
in his introductory “Criticism,” dazzled 
with youthful exhilaration and refresh- 
ing wit. Imber was never too careful a 
writer, and his brother who published 
the book was even less attentive to facts 
in his introduction and to the typo- 
graphy of the poems. The result was a 
volume which became a curiosity rather 
than a book. Absurd theories of the 
Hebrew calendar, based on untenable 
etymologies and fickle emendations, were 
pathetically squeezed into verse-molds. 
At its best, the volume lashes the apos- 
tates who apostatize for personal gain, 
the rabbis who wait helplessly for the 
messiah, the smooth-tongued preachers 
who have neither knowledge nor wisdom 
nor Torah and who ensnare their God- 
forsaken audiences. It is rather charac- 
teristic of Imber that The New Dawn, 
largely composed in America and dedi- 
cated to the fate of Palestine, was pub- 
lished in his native town in Galicia. 

V 

In 1904 there appeared as strange a 
book as was to emerge from the pen of 
this strangest of poets: The Third 


Dawn. It carries a dedicatory epistle in 
English to the Mikado Mutsuhito of 
Japan: 

“Your Majesty—The horrors of Kishi- 
neff which took place a year before the 
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outbreak of the present war, has (sic!) 
inspired me to prophesy the punishment 
of the Russians in the victory of your 
Majesty’s arms. 

‘There was another inspiration — the 
poem which your Majesty has published 
in three stanzas, which has inspired me 
to render them into the sacred language 
» the oldest nation of the world—the 
Hebrews. 

“I lay before the throne of your Ma- 
jesty this poem, with the closing words 
that our hope is not yet forlorn.” 

Beside the trans! tion of his august 
contemporary and a poem in Yiddish 
entitled “Tsu Di Yaponezer’ (To the 
Japanese) , Imber reprinted the originals 
and English translations of “Hatikvah” 
and “The Watch on the Jordan”, some 
youthful poems and a few satirical 
pieces. This melange was his last book 
of poetry. It merely accentuated his own 
need for translations of his own verses 

a need which revealed itself at the end 
of the very first Barkai where the poem 
“Temarim u-Zemarum” (Palms and 
Psalms) also appeared in German trans- 
lation. Then the increasing addiction 
to alcohol lessened his poetic sensitivity 
and his productive output. His transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyam from Fitzgerald’s 
English version into Hebrew appeared 
in 1905 under the significant title ha- 
Kos (The Cup) which was one of the 
seven graces in Imber’s mythology. It 
was no accident that Imber had dedicat- 
ed poems to a Palestinian vintnery, com- 
posed a song on conviviality and praised 
the grapes of Rishon le-Zion. But when 
the cup failed him in extremis, he vow- 
ed to abandon .ink and inkwell, pen 
and paper; because the hewer of wood 
and the carrier of water were infinitely 
better off. 


His bizarre tracts in mysticism, writ- 


ten in English, were merely a continua- 
tion of a wide literary activity which 
commenced in Boston with the editor- 
ship of the inaccessible Uriel or Ariel 
in 1895, Future generations were merci- 
fully spared his seven-volume work The 
Battles of Jehovah which were to in- 
augurate a new era in biblical research. 

Two tracts of Imber—Education and 
the Talmud and The Letters of Rabbi 
Akibah or the Jewish Primer As It Was 
Used In The Public Schools Two Thou- 
sands Years Ago—were incorporated by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education in 
his reports for the year 1894-5 and 1895- 
6 (not 1898—as his brother asserted). 
They earned him $250 from the U. S. 
Government and publication at gov- 
ernment expense. And they encouraged 
him in the use of the ostentatious title 
Professor on all his publications. Im- 
ber’s ventures into the arcana of post- 
biblical literature were as disastrous as 
his misuse of biblical criticism. Educa- 
tion and the Talmud is a brew of ill- 
blended and superannuated pronuncia- 
mentos on education ancient 
peoples including the Jews. It was re- 
published in Imber’s Treasures of Two 
W orlds—probably 


among 


from his original 


manuscript—and it retained the inept 
phrasing which was deleted or changed 
by adroit hands in the offices of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. A sample 
of his style and content—almost any 
sample—is apt to expose Imber’s insen- 
sitivity to English usage and his super- 
ficiality which borders on charlatanism. 
Thus, speaking about the two talmuds, 
he says that “Like the Hebrew religion, 
which is divided into two, the Elohistic 
and the Jehovistic cult, so the Talmud 
is divided into two, the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem and the Babylonian Talmud. 


Both Talmuds are prototypes of the two 
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kinds of Jews we have, corresponding to 
the two kinds of religion. The Talmud 
of Jerusalem has a Jehovistic color, with 
a liberal toleration toward the Elohists, 
especially toward the early Jewish Chris- 
tians, of whom many were in the ranks 
of its contributors.” 

Imber seems to have reached the 
height of irresponsibility in the intro- 
duction to his translation of The Let- 
ters of Rabbi Akibah: “I discovered an 
ancient Jewish text-book, which was 
written for the public schools by the 
great educator Rabbi Akibah.” All that 
can be said charitably of this mixture 
of vanity and naiveté is that Imber’s 
imagination was as untrammeled as his 
knowledge was limited. To ascribe The 
Letters to Rabbi Akiba is about as pro- 
fitable an undertaking as to associate 
the Zohar with Rabbi Simeon bar Yo- 
hai. Since, according to the talmudic tra- 
dition in Menahot 29, Moses was told 
by the deity on Sinai that Akiba ben 
Joseph was to heap mounds upon 
mounds of halakhic interpretations on 
each letter-stroke, there was a plausible 
connection between the midrash on The 
Letters and the sage of the second cen- 
tury. But Imber should have known 
that the work was composed many cen- 
turies after the tannaitic period. 

Has fate intervened and spared us 
many more works of Imber in English? 
It is possible that his numerous manu- 
scripts may still be recovered. Three 
valises, full of poems in Hebrew and 
Yiddish, some articles in English and 
other unpublished items were found in 
his room after his death. Relatives could 


not agree about the disposition of this 
precious inheritance and decided to 
deposit the entire treasure-trove with 
the trustees of Har Moriah Hospital in 
New York, his last abode in life. When 


they had finally agreed on _ proper 
methods of publication and came to ask 
for the manuscripts, no one knew where 
they were. That was the epilogue of 
his literary career in the United States, 
the end of the man “inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity” 
and dedicated, by his own admission, to 
Bacchus, the god of wine, and Hebe, 
the goddess of youth. 


VI 


Even if litthe were known about Im- 
ber, the last will and testament, written 
with Heinesque irony on his deathbed, 
would be eloquent documentation of a 
life which had its origin on Hanukkah 
(which is tragedy turned into miracle) 
and its finale on Simhat Torah (which 
is the acme of spiritual hilarity) : 

“To the Rabbis I leave what I do 
not know and do not understand. It 
will be useful to them for many long 
years. 


“To my enemies I leave my rheumat- 
ism. 

“To Republicans and Democrats I 
leave that delusion which they haven't 
hatched yet. 

“To Jewish editors I leave my broken 
pen. Let them write slowly and correct- 
ly. 

“As executor of my will I name an 
expert in Barnum and Bailey's philoso- 
phy... 

“Witnessed by Pluto, Master of the 
Underworld, and his assistants, the phy- 
sicians. 

“In a codicil I leave to my publishers 
my last I. O. U. They can frame it and 
guard it as a talisman in order to pro- 
tect themselves from similar debt-ridden 
authors.” 
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The real theme in his writing, the 
master-idea in his heart was Zion. His 
homelessness only served to intensify 
nostalgic yearnings for a Jewish home- 
land. Spiritually, he was an Israeli long 
before Israel was established. For no one 
in modern Hebrew literature has been 
so completely dominated by the idea ol 
a Jewish homeland as he was. In a con- 
stant stream of lyrical poems which, at 
their best, strike the reader with their 
vernal exuberance, he poured out his 
heart to Zion. If Hatikvah and Barkai, 
Hope and Dawn, were his favorite words 
in the Hebrew language, it was because 
they symbolized for him imminent re- 
storation and redemption of Israel. 

A limited imagination sent him some- 
times scurrying to other poets for themes 
and forms which he imitated slavishly. 
His “Three Jews” is Heine’s “Die Gre- 
nadiere” in Hebrew dress. Even his long 


poem “Don Yehudah Halevi’ bears 
traces of Heinesque ideas. He was at- 
tracted to the persianizing trends of the 
fin de siécle and translated some of Bo- 
denstedt’s Lieder des Mirza Schaffy and 
Fitzgerald’s adaptations of Omar Khay- 
yam. His lyric gift was dissipated, his 
satiric vein not sufficiently mined, his 
scholarly imagination was not disciplined 
and not buttressed by sufficient learn- 
ing. Untamed rhetoric and inordinate 
length spoiled some of his truly original 
poems. One such victim of indefensible 
neglect on the part of Imber is “My 
Cemetery’—a bold and allegorical night- 
mare with memories for coffins, ideas for 
bodies and sighs for tombstones. His 
life and his work justified the remark 
of one of his critics: “If Imber the man 
were not such an enemy of Imber the 


poet, what a great Imber we would 
have had!” 
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THE HOLYDAY AS AN EXPERIENCE 


OF 


TIME 


YITHAK SHALEV 


he experience of time and its muta- 
T tions lend themselves to three pos- 
sible types of division. All three are re- 
flected in the Jewish holydays. The “nat- 
ural” method, based on seasons of the 
year, and the changing cycles of sowing, 
reaping and harvesting, gives us the dates 
of our three agricultural holydays, Pass- 
over, Shavuoth and Sukkoth, the holy- 
days of “natural time.” The original im- 
portance of these hoiydays is measured 
by their coincidence with changes with- 
in nature and their concomitant signifi- 
cant agricultural seasons. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the most ancient criterion of 
the festivals. All that was needed for the 
establishment of this criterion was an 
acute sensitivity to the changes in the 
soil and the possibilities of livelihood 
inherent in it, a faculty which served 
the ancients as their basic tool. 

In contrast, an even greater sensitivi- 
ty is expressed in the concept of “social 
time,” as reflected in such holydays as 
Purim and Chanukah, typical days of 
remembrance. These prove the existence 
of a historical movement in the midst 
of the community of celebrants. The 
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pre-conditions of the latter concept are 
a collective memory and a common eval- 
uation, attributes which are to be found 
only in societies, which in addition to 
having a concern for a common livelli- 
hood derived from the soil, have also 
developed definite values. The ability to 
establish holydays of this type is wit- 
ness to a higher level of development 
and rises above a ritual dependent upon 
the cycles of natural phenomena. 

A higher stage is that in which “per- 
sonal time” is made manifest in such 
holydays as Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur. The inner discipline called into 
being on these days in the individual 
soul determines the relationship to 
them. Public assembly or group activi- 
ties, so important in the holydays of 
the previous stages, here become irrele- 
vant. The establishment of “personal 
holydays” of this type pre-supposes a 
distinct recognition of the reality of the 
inner life of each individual and not 
merely an awareness of “natural” or so- 
cial beings. Only he who acknowledges 
an inner life is in a position to admit 
inner sins and repent. These are the 
most individualistic holydays of all. At 
the Passover Seder and the festive-meal 
of Purim, celebrants may reflect on the 
events commemorated by the holyday; 
on the Days of Awe, the individual sub- 
jects himself to reflection. The verses of 
the Great Confessional (Al Chet), 
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which stir him differ from those which 
move his neighbor. 

However, this classification into nat- 
ural, social and personal holydays is 
similar to the division of the holydays 
into agricultural, national and ethical 
categories, or the familiar, though less 
exact grouping under the rubrics—his- 
torical and religious. All these classifi- 
cations are nothing more than the means 
to an understanding of the forms of the 
holydays and not of their inner essence. 
This is a type of anatomical examina- 
tion which leaves unexplained how the 
examined part moves and lives. Indeed, 
no holyday is established merely be- 
cause the rains have come, or because 
on a certain day an enemy was defeated 
in war, or because man is smitten by 
conscience. The holyday or, at any rate, 
the Jewish holyday, is more than just 
a notation of natural, social or personal 
events. It differs from a mere record of 
events as widely as the prayerbook dif- 
fers from the calendar. Every attempt 
to explain the raison d’étre of the holy- 
days by detailing their economic, his- 
torical, and psychological background, 
will bring us no closer to the truth than 
the attempt to understand the movement 
of the human body by merely listing 
the Latin names of the muscles and 
bones. 

Although it may be possible to dif- 
ferentiate three levels of development 
in relation to the three evaluations of 
time, as a matter of fact, no holyday 
has its basis in only one level. Just as 
an evaluation of time is never influenc- 
ed by one factor alone, so, too, our ap- 
preciation of the holydays bestirs in us 
more than disassociated images of nat- 
ural phenomena, national events, or self- 
purification. The holyday engulfs us at 


once with the feeling of natural, social 


and personal time and suffuses our per- 
ception of the world in a sweet com- 
pound, which has no formula. This 
phenomenon, even as the emergence of 
the holyday itself, is not to be explained 
without discussing the unique role which 
religious faith plays. 


II 


At umes, it is possible for a holyday 
to exist without emphasis on one or an- 
other of the common elements described 
here. (It is difficult, for example, to find 
in the holyday of Purim any trace of 
the idea of self-purification.) But it is 
impossible for a holyday to exist with- 
out a believing soul. Every holyday is, 
above all, a time of meeting between 
the believer and God. Every decisive 
meeting fills the believer with anticipa- 
tions of happiness or trembling and 
It seems as if the believer, who 
during the year round only knows the 


lear. 


existence of God, is privileged on the 
holyday to meet with Him in an atmos- 


phere of holiness. Every holyday is, 
therefore, a minor revelation. Only the 
term “revelation” aptly describes what 
occurs between the soul and its creator. 

The element of faith is what distin- 
guishes the holyday from the ceremony 
with which the holyday is associated. 
The anthropologists, who manage to 
analyze the very roots of folkway and 
folklore, do not actually touch the core 
of these if they fail to reckon with the 
basic categories of religion. The stud- 
ents of religious customs, who confuse 
the forms of the holyday with the lat- 
ter’s inner dynamic, would do well to 
note that it is not the custom which 
makes the holyday, but rather the holy- 
day—that is the religious feeling—which 
makes the custom. Every holyday has its 
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ceremony, but no ceremony can guar- 
antee a true holyday spirit. This feeling 
is to be found only within the precincts 
of the believing soul. It is well to re- 
member that in every holyday there is 
either an element of thanksgiving or 
awe—two spiritual activities, which are 
religious in nature. The festival is basic- 
ally and primarily a holyday of the be- 
lieving soul and only afterwards a holi- 
day of the physical body—the body which 
eats, drinks, dances and dresses itself in 
festive garments. That is to say, that 
under the shells of customs and cere- 
monies, there is a religious soul—a reli- 
gious seed. The attitude towards the 
world determines the attitude towards 
the day. The primitive, who sacrifices 
the animal of his hunt to his gods, and 
the high priest, who does the same in 
the temple, differ in their respective cus- 
toms and ceremonies, but are similar 
when viewed from a religious viewpoint. 
The two believe that there is one who 
accepts their sacrifice and harkens to 
their prayers and only because of this 
feeling do their attain festive 
moments. Above, we described the holy- 
day as a meeting. Here, we might add, 
that conversation takes place at this 
meeting. But this is no ordinary conver- 
sation as between man and man, but a 
silent outpouring of the soul directed 
to the heavenly power. A man might 
express many beautiful sentiments to 
himself or his friends on festive occa- 
sions, yet these would not constitute a 
holyday. 

The holyday, as already indicated, 
has natural or historical bases but, above 
all, it is a point of flame, a sudden glow 
in the relations which exist between 


souls 


man and God. By annual repetition it 
assumes the force of a change in nature. 
By its content, which is read and retold 


anew, the historical event is endowed 
with such fresh lustre as to lend it con- 
temporaneity. But only by means of reli- 
gious faith do the changes of the earth 
and seasons become a powerful and 
meaningful personal experience. Actual- 
ly, of what immediate concern is it to 
the Jew that on Passover six hundred 
thousand Jews, whom he did not know, 
left Egypt, or that on Shavuot the harv- 
est, which he did not sow, was reaped? 
If, nevertheless, these events do have 
meaning for him, it is only by reason 
of the fact that He, who brought them 
about, has meaning for him, (if he be- 
lieves in the Creator). The profoundest 
changes in nature or history, if they do 
not change anything in the daily rou- 
tine of the secularist, are bound to leave 
no visible impression on him. But he, 
who sees in nature and history the work- 
ing of the purposes and will of the God 
to whom he turns daily, will not dis- 
criminate between events which oc- 
curred, are occurring, or will occur in 
the future. Nor will he differentiate be- 
tween the events which touch his own 
life and those which affected the life 
of his forefathers. In all of these, he 
will see the revelation of the will and 
power of the Almighty. He who ascribes 
a personal meaning to God will ascribe 
a personal meaning to His deeds, wheth- 
er they be near or remote. To him, the 
Exodus from Egypt will be an event 
filled with actuality, and the harvest of 
the summer crop, an event of personal 
importance. To be sure, the holyday 
bears a relationship to climate and agri- 
culture, to history and psychology, but 
only faith has the power to ignite with 
its flame all these objective bases and 
transmute them into an event of per- 
sonal, Faith 
transforms the measurement of time into 


immediate significance. 
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an experience of time; historical dates 
into a trembling of pride or sorrow; 
rain and sunlight into emotions of 
thanksgiving. It pours within its mould 
both a dead past and an unborn future 
and forges from them memories of life 
and new hopes. Thus, with the aid of 
faith, natural time, social time, and per- 
sonal time are welded together and be- 
come the experience of the believer. ‘The 
biography of nature and nation become 
autobiography. 


Il] 


Ihe opposite of personal time is math- 
ematical or objective time. However, 
this time has no real existence in the 
soul of man. The invention of the clock 
or calendar is likely to mislead the ra- 
tionalist. The latter in his scientific fer- 
vor is prone to believe that five seconds 
are always five seconds, and that the 
number which appears on the calendar 
today fixes for all men the same distance 
from the beginning of the same month. 
Actually, there are no five seconds in the 
life of one man similar to five seconds 
in the life of another. There is no cal- 
endrical identical 
meaning for all men. Evaluations of 
time differ in thousands of minute de- 
tails between peoples and nations. The 
Christian year is not the same as the 
Jewish year. 


date which carries 


In Jewish thought, time in its total- 
ity is a purely religious concept. As crea- 
tion itself, so time, too, is the work of 
God. Its three constituent elements come 
under His care. The ability to know 
what was and will be is one of the char- 
acteristics which, according to Isaiah, dif- 
ferentiates the gods from “He that call- 
ed the generations from the beginning” 
and foretells the “signs.” Judaism, which 


ascribed such primary importance to the 
concept of time was aware of the dan- 
gers involved in an anarchic, boundless 
spread of this concept. Hence, it subject- 
ed time to the discipline of the Creator. 
Judaism did the same with another 
force, the sea, which in its nature re- 
calls time and like the latter was bound- 
ed by a command of Providence: “Thus 
far shalt thou come but no further; and 
here shall Thy proud waves be stayed.” 
(Job 38:11) 

The same rule applies to the largest 
unit of time, the year, a unit Judaised 
from beginning to end. The process of 
Judaisation is already apparent in the 
smallest unit—the day—and moves on to 
the week and the month. It suffices to 
observe that the name of the natural 
occurrence which begins the day, the ap- 
pearance of the morning star (Shahar) 
is joined to the name of our morning 
prayer (Shaharith). The close of the 
day (‘Arav) is similarly associated with 
the evening prayer (Arvith). The days 
of the week, which appear to be only 
ordinal numbers—first day, second day, 
etc..., actually reflect the order of the 
six days of creation. The two pillars of 
the week, Monday and Thursday are not 
only “market days” for the purpose of 
purchasing wares, but also days for pub- 
lic reading of the Torah; so that the 
meaning of the common-place phrase 
“jeden Montag und Donnerstag” every 
Monday and Thursday, which seems to 
carry no religious meaning, is completely 
religious in its connotation. There is 
no need to prove that the crown of the 
week—Shabbat—is the creation of the 
Jewish religious man. The Shabbat sheds 
its lustre on the week and the holydays 
on the months so that the year is sanc- 
tified in its entirety by the Sanctifier of 
the times. The concept of “holy time” 
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stands diametrically opposed to the con- 
cept of mathematical time since the 
former is based on personal evaluation 
on the part of the believer and not on 
the handles of the clock. 

The Judaisation of the year is prim- 
arily assured by the Sabbaths and holy- 
days. Twelve Sabbaths scattered at dif- 
ferent times throughout the year, and 
called by different names, endow a Jew- 
ish meaning to the seasons of rain, heat, 
Fall and Spring. Thus, the summer 
ceases to be secular when we reflect on 
Shabbat Nahamu and the rains of Spring 
are Judaised with the coming of Shab- 
bat Shiva, not to speak of the holydays 
which change the tent of cloth and Ke- 
dar into a tent of holiness—an Ohel 
Moed. Without the holydays, we can- 
not understand Jewish time and the year 
cannot be properly grasped without 
them. They change time into pleasant 
expectation or into the sorrow of part- 
ing and give reason and purpose to the 
throbbing of the heart—the prayers ot 
days and months. A month which is 
blessed with holydays becomes precious 
and one unfortunate enough to be with- 
out holydays is called bitter (Mar.) The 
holydays awaken and arouse almost end- 
less associations. If we were to try to 
list all the associations which come to 
mind when we recall the words “Pass- 
over” or “Hannukah,” we would be 
amazed at the wealth of the areas of 
our personal life and social life which 
would have to be included. Not only 
holydays of sorrow and joy, but even 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kipur, two 
abstract holydays which are almost de- 
void of physical phenomena, arouse our 
emotions and are able to elicit from us 
hosts of associations which enrich time 
no less than memories of events and oc- 
currences. Thus, the holydays are not 


only the skeletal framework of the year, 
but its furnishings and ornaments as 
well; even more, its very atmosphere. 
The atmosphere of the Jewish year will 
always retain the fragrance of the Ethrog 
and the sound of the Shofar. Even if 
we do not smell the Ethrog nor blow 
the Shofar, we will not stop evaluating 
time with the associations of the Ethrog 
and Shofar nor will we cease to evaluate 
time by other religious symbols as well. 
Oftentimes, we will find ourselves using 
phases which have become devoid, to 
many of us, of their religious content; 
lor example, “the Days of Awe,” and 
we can readily understand that there is 
no escape from Jewish time. Deep in 
our souls there is no secular time at all 
and there is no hour devoid of religious 
meaning. We can no more live apart 
from the Jewish year than we can live 
apart from ourselves. He who removes 
himself from the cycle of holydays is as 
one who removes himself from his own 
blood cycle. 


IV 


Hence, those bodies of Israeli litera- 
ture which do not mention the Jewish 
holyday, or if they do, only as an after- 
thought, as one who recalls a date, lack 
life and are bloodless. The absence of 
the experience of Jewish time from a 
great part of our young literature forces 
upon it a separation from the nation, 
a nation, which despite all its recog- 
nized secular tendencies does not cease 
to draw from its memory of holydays, 
nor does it cease to long for their atmos- 
phere. Many of our works do not draw 
sustenance from Jewish time. 


“A moon in mid-October 
Spread its cool light...” 


writes one young poet about the Fall 
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moon in Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. Not 
for a moment does the poet sense that 
“mid-October” does not exist for the 
viewer and that the 
“mid-October” 


Jewish concept 
is for the Jewish soul a 
technical term. It lacks both deeper 
meaning and the power wherewith to 
arouse fruitful associations, except per- 
haps associations with the calendar, the 
Russian revolution or the month pay- 


check 


moon of mid-month” he would have im- 


Had he used the expression “‘a 


mediately transported us to our own 
soil, to an association with a full moon, 
round as the moon of the Jew in mid- 
month. Had he chosen to say “A moon 
of mid-Heshvan,” he would have evoked 
associations with Heshvan, the month 
eternally associated with rains and de- 
void of any holydays (Mar Heshavan— 
bitter Heshavan). But what does Octo- 
ber say to us? A year of Tishrt, Heshvan, 
Kislev, of Sukkoth and Hannukah is for 
us a living year, breathing winds and 
rain, giving off rich fragrant smells of 
myrtle leaves, Ethrogim, and lit up with 
lights and torches, while the year Oc- 
tober, November and December is in 
comparison with the rich Jewish year, a 
year empty and dry, a heap of dead 
time or a package of foreign time! The 
holydays are outbursts of time outside 
the routine days of worry and pain, Suf- 
fice it to recall the essence of a holyday 
and we are aroused—but “October” is 
nothing more than a date. 
Understandably, the attempts to create 
“secular holydays” in place of our tra- 
ditional holydays, have been blind and 
fruitless. I am able to understand the 
attempts of all those who have tried to 
give a form to certain dates of the month 
(the First of May, Israeli Independence 
Day), since, in these instances, tradition 
offers no precedents. But it is impos- 


sible to understand the attempts of those 
who think that it is imperative for us 
to celebrate our holydays while we drain 
them of their traditional content. Tra- 
dition has left us sufficiently beautiful 
ways of celebrating Passover and Suk- 
koth, and there is no need to destroy 
them and then devise other modes. I 
admire the poetry of Bialik and Sh. 
Shalom and Altermann, but no para- 
graph or stanza of their poetry can re- 
place, in terms of profound associational 
power, the verses of the Haggadah! The 
literary jeux d’ésprit which the cultural 
agencies of various Kibbutzim chose in 
composing “new Haggadahs” for their 
Passover celebrations, undoubtedly dem- 
onstrate their knowledge of modern He- 
brew literature. But we must differen- 
tiate between the organizational facility 
of cultural agencies and the ability to 
elicit an experience of a holyday! If their 
purpose was to form a literary and ar- 
tistic framework for the holyday evening 
meal, or to fill in the breaks between 
servings with the community songs, they 
succeeded. But if they intended an ex- 
perience of time, they did not succeed. 
They failed to differentiate between a 
holyday and a celebration. A celebra- 
tion is always secular. A holyday is al- 
ways religious. The experience of a holy- 
day turns natural, social and personal 
time into religious time and experience. 
But if we convert natural time into the 
reading of several selections from the 
Song of Songs (‘For lo, the winter is 
past, The rain is over and gone”) and 
we represent social time by recitations 
about the Second Aliyah or Socialism, 
we do not attain an experience capable 


of awakening associations. What results 


is a feeling of pleasantly spending time 
with company at set tables. A holyday 


is qualitative time and the feeling en- 
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gendered by the holydays is the eleva- 
tion of qualitative time above the level 
of the quantitative; of the days of the 
year which are otherwise the same. If 
the only difference between the evenings 
of a holyday and other evenings is one 
of quantity (only more people, more 
lights, more food, more pictures on the 
wall, more songs) then we will have 
reached, at most, a cultural experience. 
Every experience of a holyday is per 
force a cultural experience. But it is im- 
possible to transform every cultural ex- 
perience into a holyday by means of 
readings. It is possible to stir a group 
in a holyday-like fashion, but the in- 
dividual soul will remain hungry for 
the experience of time—for a religious 
experience. Exactly this is lacking in 
many Jewish homes in this country. It 
seems that we have lost with our very 
own hands a precious treasure whose 
value appears to us only after we have 
retreated from the secular street to our 
homes. 

Is it possible to restore this loss? 
Every serious attempt in this regard 
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must begin by bringing home to the na- 
tional consciousness the enormity of the 
loss. As the number of people who un- 
derstand what has vanished increases, 
so, too, will the desire to restore what 
can be restored, increase. This aware- 
ness is bound to bestir a yearning for 
a return and revival of much of the lost 
lustre of Jewish time. The seeker will 
compare himself to Saul Tschernikhov- 
ski, who returned from the distant for- 
eign Apollo and sang with love and in 
a tone of inner longing, the poem, “The 
Proper Sukkah”: 


“A Lulav we have and a Hadas 

And a Sukkah, proper according to 
the law, 

Come my friends and see, 


’* 


The poet's longing is not for any Suk- 
kah but for a Sukkah Kasher, accord- 
ing to the law. Thus, he wishes to re- 
call to himself the complete experience 
of time and thereby symbolizes the de- 
sire of many in this secular generation 
who feel that their salvation is not in 


secularism. 
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BARUCH 


BERNARD J. BAMBERGER 


he most familiar word of the Jewish 
p tpt is baruch. Paragraph 
after paragraph starts with this word, 
which appears likewise in the conclud- 
ing sentence of many sections. From the 
standpoint of the grammarian and lex- 
icographer, the term presents no dil- 
ficulty. It is a passive participle, which 
can be translated fairly well by “bles- 
sed.”” But when we turn from the form- 
ally linguistic aspect to the question of 
religious content, the matter is not so 
easy. The observant Jew is accustomed 
to begin his devotions by saying to God: 
Baruch art Thou. But he might find 
it difficult to explain just what he 
means by this expression. 

A few notes before we close the dic- 
tionary: Scholars seem to agree that 
our word is derived from a root mean- 
ing to kneel; suggesting that our remote 
ancestors regarded kneeling as a nor- 
mal posture of worship. This is interest- 
ing, since for hundreds of years Jews 
have knelt in prayer only a few times 
a year, during the High Holy Days. 

A suggestion has indeed been made 
that baruch is more properly derived 
from berechah, a pool of water. Then 
the essential meaning of “Baruch art 
Thou” would be “Thou art the Pool 
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of Living Waters in the midst of life’s 
desert.” That is certainly pretty, but 
it is littkhe more than homiletic. 

More important is the fact that the 
word baruch is used in two directions. 
We apply it not only to God, but also to 
man. When we say “Baruch art thou” 
or “Baruch be thou” to another human 
being, our intent is clear. We are in- 
voking the protection and help of God 
upon him. But what sense, then, is 
there in calling God baruch? We are 
not calling down His help upon Him- 
self, surely. That is why many prayer- 
books translated “Praised be Thou.” 
This is not altogether precise; there are 
other Hebrew verbs more properly ren- 
dered by “praise.” 

If we turn from attempts at definition 
to see how the word is actually used in 
prayer, it appears that the Jewish peo- 
ple used the word baruch simply to 
invoke or evoke the nearness of God. 
When we say baruch to another person, 
we are praying that God will be with 
him. When we call God baruch, we 
are voicing our own effort to become 
aware of his nearness. 

For note: Each time we call Him ba- 
ruch and hail Him as Universal Ruler, 
we continue with a clause (usually be- 
ginning “who’’) in which God is relat- 


ed to some experience of human life— 


“who by His word causes evening to 
fall,” “who has given us the Law of 
truth,” “who has sanctified us by His 
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commandments.” In short, the word 
“baruch” serves to connect our belief 
in God and our consciousness of Him 
with the familiar realities of the world. 

This intent is underscored by one of 
the distinctive features of Jewish religi- 
ous life—the berachah. For we do not 
limit the use of baruch to public wor- 
ship, or to moments of concentrated 
private devotion, Judaism has the char- 
acteristic practice of the one-sentence 
means of which the 
thought of God penetrates the experien- 


ces and acts of every day. These bera- 


“blessing”, by 


chot are associated with three general 
types of situation. 

First, the contemplation of the won- 
ders and beauties of life, of nature in 
its pleasant or its awesome aspects. 
There are berachot to be recited for 
lightning and thunder, at the sight of 
the rainbow, on seeing earthly rulers 
and wise men. Thereby, we esc ape the 
mood of the commonplace, and are re- 
minded of a divine creative force in the 
world. 

Second, the use and enjoyment of 
things that sustain our life or make it 
more comitortable. Such are the bless- 
ings over food and wine, and on don- 
ning a new garment. Thereby we escape 
the smug acceptance of good things as 
our right, to be taken as a matter of 
course; and we gratefully acknowledge 
our dependence on Him. 

Third, the 
in traditional 


performance of deeds 


parlance, we recite a 
blessing while doing a mizvah. Largely 
for technical reasons, such berachot are 
almost completely restricted to ritual si- 
tuations. One can understand: the prac- 
tice of the moral virtues in business and 


family life is—or ought to be—a con- 


tinuing pattern, not readily separable 


into discrete acts over which a benedic- 
tion would be appropriate. The bera- 
chah is perhaps the more necessary dur- 
ing ceremonial acts, lest the latter de- 
generate into mechanical routine. But 
there was never a traditional policy of 
limiting this group of berachot to acts 
of ritual piety. There are, for example, 
brief devotional paragraphs to be re- 
cited before and after periods of study; 
and many Jewish martyrs, as they went 
to meet their death, recited the bera- 
chah “who hast sanctified us by Thy 
commandments and commanded us to 
hallow Thy name.” Perhaps the time 
has come to devise some new benedic- 
itons for significant situations in the 
life of the contemporary Jew, or at least 
to commend the use of some traditional 
forms for circumstances where up to the 
present no berachah has been recited. 

The general intent of the system, how- 
ever, is clear: to give even small, fre- 
quently repeated activities greater dig- 
nity and meaningfulness by reminding 
us that all our deeds should be dedicat- 
ed to the service of God. 

One who is thus made aware of the 
divine Reality and nearness amid his 
daily experiences and affairs will react 
not only with awe and with a sense of 
responsibility, but also with gratitude 
and thanksgiving. He will rejoice in the 
majesty of earth and sky, acknowledge 
the magnitude of his own blessings, and 
view even tasks and duties as a God- 
given privilege. ““This is the great prin- 
ciple of serving the Creator,” said the 
Baal Shem, “to avoid gloom.” There- 
fore to translate Baruch Attah “Praised 
be Thou” may be philologically inac- 
curate, but religiously sound. It means 
“I rejoice and am grateful because God 
is accessible to me.” 





THE ROLE OF WOMEN 


IN THE FIELD 


OF HIGHER JEWISH EDUCATION 


DORA ASKOWITH 


hile women presently occupy both 
W volunteer and professional posi- 
tions of ranking importance in many 
national Jewish organizations and ac- 
tivities, there are none in the field of 
Jewish education on a collegiate level, 
and the question of ordination of wom- 
en for the rabbinate is still mooted. The 
recent (1955) decision of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis to study 
the question reminds proponents that 
the subject was on the agenda of the 
Conference as early as 1922. The fact 
that American women generally have 
achieved a greater equality of rights and 
status with men then is the case abroad, 
probably accounts for the very eme1 
gence of the question in the first place. 
But popular concepts of the position and 
function of the woman in Judaism have 
managed, to date, to render the ques- 
tion purely academic. A review of both 
the attitude of the tradition and the cur- 
rent situation may well serve to dissi- 
pate some encrusted prejudices on the 
subject and reveal the possibilities foi 
good that inhere in opening to women 
the hitherto tightly shut doors of higher 
Jewish education and the rabbinate. 
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When the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion was opened, the writer was among 
the first students to take courses, later 
becoming a regular, matriculated stu- 
dent. She sought ordination, not with 
the intent of entering the rabbinate, but 
rather for the acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of Judaica and Hebraica to enrich 
her chosen field of work as a college 
instructor of history, and to open the 
field for other women desirous ol seek- 
ing ordination. 

In the course of a study of ‘““The Wom- 
the writer turned 
tradition. It 


an in the Rabbinate,” 
to the literature of the 
might be summarily pointed out that 
nowhere in the vast body of material 
examined does one find clear-cut op- 
position to women serving in the rab- 
binate. In the Bible, women participated 
in all the essentials of religious prac- 
tice, both as worshipper and official. 
In the Rabbinic literature, the pre- 
vailing attitude is one of granting equal- 
ity to the sexes in religious functions, 
isolated, 


though there are disparaging 


statements directed against women. 
These discriminations, however, are tor 
the most part matters ol personal feel- 
Hebrak 


definite negation was to be found, but 


ines. In late literature, no 
the question does arise as to whether 
the granting of rabbinical functions was 
implied in traditional Judaism. As to 
any adverse decisions proceeding from 


rabbinical authorities, one might com- 
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pare them with interpretations aris- 
ing from the necessity of clarifying, by 
Supreme Court decision, the meaning of 
the term “citizen,” in the Constitution 
of the United States, in granting suf- 
frage to women. Just as the term “‘citi- 
zen” before the granting of woman sul- 
frage, was only conceived of in a mas- 
culine form, so the term “rabbi” has 
popularly retained its masculine conno- 


tation. Yet the “rabbi” means 


term 
teacher, and throughout the ages there 
have been teachers among men and 
women alike. 

Note ought to be taken of several 
women, who were actually accepted by 


their “rabbanim”’ 


contemporaries as 
from the twelfth century on, including 
Bath Halevi of Bagdad, probably the 
first; Raschi’s daughters and grand- 
daughter; the “Maid of Ludomir,” Po- 
land who, we are told, wore Tzitzith 
and Talith, wound Tefillin around her 
arm and forehead, and built her own 
Beth Hamedrash; Frume Rifka Cher- 
niavski, who came to Brooklyn, New 
York, and was referred to as ““Rebetzin,” 
though the writer was not able to as- 
certain whether she actually received 
Semikah, and after whom, in 1879, the 
synagogue, Ezrath Nashim, in Williams- 
burg was named; Rosa Bradt in Bel- 
grade, Jugoslavia; Fannie Goldberg of 
Glasgow, Scotland; and, in our own day, 
the Honorable Lily Montagu of Lon- 
don, who still occupies a pulpit, as lay 
preacher, since she never received for- 
mal ordination and who recently was 
appointed President of the World Union 
of Progressive Judaism; Mrs. Tehilla 
Lichenstein, who, likewise, though not 
ordained, functions in “Jewish Science” 
as lay preacher in the pulpit occupied 
by her late husband. Some time ago, Mrs. 
William Ackerman of Meridian, Missis- 


sippi, upon the death of her husband, 
a rabbi, was appointed by her congre- 
gation as “Rabbi,” an appointment that 
aroused considerable discussion in the 
Anglo-Jewish press, since she was not or- 
dained and, from her own statements, 
did not have the adequate training to 
function in the rabbinate. 

The arguments most strongly advanc- 
ed, especially in our own time, against 
granting ordination to women, question 
the practicability of a woman in the rab- 
binate, particularly, a mother. Some, 
though willing to grant ordination to 
women, would qualify it by insisting 
upon vows of celibacy. The. same argu- 
ments might be applied in the case of 
men. If the duties and functions of fa- 
therhood have not been held to incapa- 
ticate men from exercising the religious 
obligations involved upon entrance into 
the rabbinate, the same can be said of 
motherhood. It might be borne in mind 
that in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, even in the Catholic Church, 
celibacy was not a pre-requisite to priest- 
hood. If a woman for physical reasons 
cannot perform certain duties, she can 
abstain from their performance even as 
the male rabbi, because of illness or 
other sundry causes, employs a substi- 
tute. As a mother, there are times when 
in other fields of activity, such as law, 
medicine, or teaching, the woman is 
temporarily released. 

In Protestant Church circles, the de- 
bate on the question of the ordination 
of women is far advanced and, in many 
instances, already concluded. In the de- 
cade 1940-1950, the number of women 
ministers increased more than one hun- 
dred percent, from 3,100 to 6,800. Den- 
ominations which ordain women include 
American Baptists, Northern Church of 


the Nazarene, Disciples, Congregational, 
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Evangelical and Reformed for the first 
time in 1948, Pentescostal, Unitarian, 
Universalist and Methodist. 


probably are most completely on an 


Women 


equal footing with men in the Pente- 
costal and Holiness churches, and among 
Friends (Quakers), which have no or- 
dained clergy. 

At least one of the factors that weigh- 
ed heavily in favor of the ordination 
of women for the ministry, applies with 
even greater cogency to the admittance 
of women to the rabbinate. From an 
emotional point of view, the appeal of 
a woman rabbi, especially to members 
of her own sex, might increase attend- 
ance at synagogue services. With the ex- 
ception of the High Holy Days, few 
young women are to be found in the 
synagogue. A woman rabbi in the pul- 
pit, not too far removed in background 
and experience from the feminine half 
of her congregation, might be able to 
establish a rapport and hence wield an 
influence beyond that of a male rabbi. 

If the case for admitting women to 
the Rabbinate is strong—aside from an 
appeal to the general principle of equal- 
ity of rights and status for women in 
Judaism—it is even stronger for the ad- 
mission of women to positions in higher 
Jewish education. The exclusion from 
the latter field is as total as it is from 
the former. Here, neither the argument 
from tradition or practicality apply. In- 
deed, in the lower reaches of Jewish 
education, the number of women oc- 
cupied as teachers approximates, if it 
does not exceed, the number of men. 
Yet few, if any, Jewish women can be 
encouraged to pursue advanced studies 
in the field of Judaism and Hebraica, 
let alone pursue an academic career in 
the field of Jewish scholarship. The rea- 
sons are manifold. 


To begin with, it is particularly dif- 
ficult for women of Jewish faith to re- 
ceive scholastic recognition in secular 
academic circles, if their work embodies 
study and research in the area of Jew- 
ish scholarship and their publications 
find an outlet in Jewish journals. The 
writer speaks from personal experience 
and has had occasion to confer with 
numerous students to whom she has had 
to admit, reluctantly, the truth of her 
assertion, although in all cases she has 
sought to urge them to pursue their ad- 
vanced studies in this held, however rug- 
ged the road they have to traverse and 
despite the material sacrifices they are 
forced to make. This situation, undoubt- 
edly, accounts for the very small num- 
ber of college women who grace the 
annals of outstanding scholars in Jew- 
ry; whose sphere of study and research 
is devoted to Judaica and Hebraica. The 
difficulty is not only a matter of gain- 
ing academic advancement in the secu- 
lar colleges. The doors of Jewish insti- 
tutions of higher learning are closed to 
her, and the authorities are loath to ac- 
cept her as a teacher of Judaic and 
Hebraic lore. Similarly, very few scho- 
larships or fellowships are available to 
women to encourage them to pursue ex- 
tensive research. This reluctance is prob- 
ably due to the unexamined convention 
of the accepted tradition that made Jew- 
ish learning an almost exclusively male 
occupation. 

This unfortunate status quo can, the 
writer believes, be considerably improv- 
ed by frankly recognizing, in the first 
place, that where men of Jewish faith 
tread, women can do likewise. Secondly, 
that there are Jewish women who, if 
afforded the opportunity, can attain 


scholastic attainments of equal value 


with those of their fellow co-religionists. 
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A more detailed examination of the pres- 
ent state of Jewish education among 
women reveals a number of significant 
advances, which, if properly consoli- 
dated and encouraged trom above, might 
well lead to the entrance of women into 
the field of Jewish scholarship and the 
rabbinate. The large number of High 
Schools, due to the effective efforts of 
the Jewish Education Committee, that 
now include the study of Hebrew in 
the regular, linguistic curricula, has al- 
ready evidenced the great interest man- 
ifested in that language and augurs well 
for the desire being awakened to use 
this language as a stepping-stone to an 
acquisition of the vast literature of 
Hebraica and concomitant Judaica, The 
writer is cognizant of the work that is 
being done, in our day, in the seculai 
colleges as, for instance, the courses in 
Jewish History at City College, the com- 
paratively recent innovation at Hunter 
College of courses in Hebrew and He- 
brew literature, and the outstanding ef- 
forts at New York University, where 
Hebraica in its broadest signification has 
emerged as a full-fledged, separate de- 
partment of study. 

Another development that has, indi- 
rectly, fostered the interest of Jewish 
students in their own faith, is the in- 
troduction in many colleges of courses 
in comparative religion, a movement vir- 
tually tabu some decades ago. One has 
only to follow the growth of the School 
of Religion, instituted a few years ago 
at Columbia University, and note the 
large number of Jewish students attend- 
ing. There is reason to believe that for 
some Jewish students this course rep- 
resents their first acquaintance with the 
basic doctrines and practices of Juda- 


ism. 


It is well known that some students 
attend courses given at Hebrew Teach- 
ers’ Colleges primarily to prepare them- 
selves as teachers of Hebrew in the reli- 
gious or even secular schools, and in this 
capacity, they acquire a valuable knowl- 
edge of Judaica and Hebraica while at 
the same time broadening their spirit- 
ual outlook. Recently, the New York 
State authorities have made provision 
for special courses leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts in Hebrew Education, 
primarily to qualify students as second- 
ary school teachers in Hebrew. Taking 
into consideration, however, the large 
body of Jewish college students, the 
number who receive this training is de- 
plorably small. 

Finally, the proportion of girls now 
pursuing elementary Jewish education 
has risen perceptibly within the last de- 
cade or two. Out of this growing reser- 
voir, there can be drawn potential as- 
pirants to both Jewish scholarship and 
the rabbinate. What is required initial- 
ly is a change in attitude on the part of 
our rabbinic bodies and the authorities 
at institutions of higher Jewish learn- 
ing. In a day when the Jewish women 
has attained a position at least parallel 
with that of her opposite sex in Jewish 
communal life, it is a woeful anomaly to 
persist in excluding her from the most 
distinctively Jewish callings of all—the 
study and teaching of Torah and the 
rabbinate. Contemporary Judaism can 
ill afford to neglect a great potential 
source of strength and leadership—the 
Jewish women. The words of the poet 
Tennyson are still valid: 


“Everywhere 

Two heads in council, two beside the 
hearth. 

Two in the tangled business of the 
world, 

Two in the liberal offices of life.” 








LUDWIG LEWISOHN—-IN MEMORIAM 


Ludwig Lewisohn represented, in his spiritual development as in his writing, a 
phenomenon unique in American Jewish life. Western European Jewry can point to 
a handful of its sons who out of a background barren of Jewish identification and 
loyalty found their way towards integration into both the people and ethos of Israel. 
American Judaism can point to none except Ludwig Lewisohn. 

In a series of volumes, Upstream, Israel and Mid-Channel, he has left us a moving 
and revealing account of that journey of discovery. From the forefront of the small 
group of literary critics who battled against American provincialism and _ philistinism 
in the ‘20's, that journey was to take him into the very center of the struggle for 
Jewish survival and revival. In novel, short story and essay aswell as from the speaker's 
rostrum, Ludwig Lewisohn, addressed himself to his Jewish contemporaries, to a gen- 
eration many of whose intellectual figures had long since discounted Judaism as a 
source of meaning and value for the modern man. To that task, he brought a rare 
eloquence and an even deeper conviction. In an age that vended to a telegraphic, 
almost monosyllalic style, he continued to write with faultless grace, ear attuned to 
the rhythms of the language. In a decade drenched in the Marxian heresy, he continued 
to preach the primacy and autonomy of the spirit. In that realm, as he saw it, Israel 
and its religio-ethical heritage had their permanent domain. 

In the Rabbinic phase, he was naeh doresh v’naeh mekayem, one in whose life 
eloquent preachment was matched by earnest fulfillment. His Jewish affirmations were 
not the blind enthusiasms of the neophyte. Increasingly, they sprang from ever deeper 
explorations of Judaism's classical sources, first, in translation and, later, in the original. 
Always, however, the accent of his concern and inquiries fell upon the living needs 
of those of his contemporaries who could not say yes to Judaism unless the latter bore 
the attestation of intellectual respectability. To Lewisohn, this meant, not le dernier 
cri issuing from the intellectual market place, but those voices that spoke to-day, as 
in the past, to the permanent situation of man. 

Equally central and commanding in his Jewish outlook was his espousal of Zionism. 
Long before tragic, urgent necessity had made Zionism inevitable, he enlisted his pen 
and voice in the cause of a renascent Judaism, certain to be born out of the reconstitu- 
tion of the people in its ancestral homeland. There was a breadth to his Zionism, for 
he saw it not as an isolated episode called into being by the conjuncture of certain 
forces—mostly negative—in the modern world but as the working out of the messiank 
impulse inherent in Jewish character and destiny. Ultimately, in his mind as in Jewish 
tradition, it linked up with perspectives of world regeneration. 

With the founding of Judaism, he readily and graciously accepted an invitation 
to join our Board of Editors. We, his colleagues, mourn his passing. We are consoled 
in the thought that in his work he has bequeathed to us and to American Jewry a 
body of writings whose lustre and relevance will not soon dim. 


THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
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Martin Buber, The Life of Dialogue, 
by Maurice S. Friedman, the University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1955, 310 


pp. 


Martin Buber is one of the most sig- 
nificant thinkers of our day and it is 
good to have Maurice Friedman's com- 
prehensive study of his work, the first 
to appear in English, The meticulous 
scholarship and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion which characterize this book make 
it indispensable reading for anyone who 
would assess the full measure of Buber’s 
achievement. Mr. Friedman not only ex- 
pounds Buber’s thought, but also traces 
the influence it has already exerted upon 
a wide variety of intellectual disciplines 
and explores its implications for a num- 
ber of others. 

Buber is one of those figures who live 
to see their central] ideas become part 
of the intellectual currency of an age. 
The now familiar distinction between 
the “I-It’ and the “I-Thou” relations— 
a distinction so intimately associated 
with Buber’s name—stands at the heart 
of his dialogic philosophy. As expound- 
ed in his most influential work, / and 
Thou, this philosophy presents two fun- 
damenta! modes of reality in terms ol 
the two basic attitudes which man can 
assume in his encounters with all beings. 
Although the technological use of ob- 
jects serves as the model for the “I-It” 
relation and love as the model for the 
“I-Thou” relation, it is important to 
realize that both attitudes can be and 
are manifested towards everything that 
is. 

In the “I-It” relation the person views 
that which he confronts with a “what's 
in it for me” attitede. The critic who 
views art as material upon which he can 
exercise his gift for clever phrases and 
the novelist who approaches people as 


“material” for his next book are as much 
involved in the “I-It” attitude as the 
business man who exploits natural re- 
sources to his own advantage. 

The “I-Thou” encounter, by contrast, 
is most significantly characterized by the 
fact that a man enters into relation with 
a being set over against him, a being 
which in the full immediacy of the en- 
counter he intuits as one which exists 
independently of him in its own right 
and for its own sake. In this relation, 
he comes to meaning in life; here he is 
not concerned with exploitation but 
afhrms the being of the other as it exists 
over against him in the mutuality of 
the encounter, and in doing so finds the 
conlirmation of his own existence. The 
“I-Thou” encounter is modeled on gen- 
uine human relatedness and its most ob- 
vious vehicle is speech, hence the term 
dialogic philosophy, but man can en- 
counter any being whatsoever as a 
“Thou” without actualizing the relation 
in the full-blown mutuality of speech. 
Thus, the man who encounters a great 
musical performance and gives himself 
to it unreservedly, without bothering to 
contrive the opposite remarks he will 
feel called upon to make at its close, 
encounters the meaning of music and 
this meaning affirms his very being. 

Buber’s relegation of meaning to a 
type of encounter which is modeled upon 
a relation as intimate and supra-ration- 
al as love shows that his dialogic phi- 
losophy is, to a great extent, a revolt 
against the dehumanization of man in 
so much of modern life and thought. 
This dehumanization has been coinci- 
dent with the development of science 
and technology, and in the minds of 
many Existentialists, including Buber, 
it is associated with views which insist 
that man’s uniqueness inheres in the 
type of reason employed in science and 
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technology. Therefore, Buber’s “I- 
Thou” encounter is an effort to recon- 
stitute the understanding of man in 
terms of mode of relatedness which 
takes account of his whole being. Ac- 
cording to this dialogic view, man can- 
not find meaning through the use of 
reason for the purpose of controlling 
society and nature. He must, to be sure, 
employ this kind of reason, but to find 
the meaning of existence man must take 
upon himself the holy risk of the “I- 
Thou” relation which can only be en- 
tered into with the totality of his being 
—physical, intellectual, and emotional. 
He must genuinely give himself to the 
concrete being which confronts him, 
even as the artist must sacrifice some- 
thing of his innermost being when he 
embodies it in a work of art though it 
may be a most inadequate expression 
of the meaning he intends to convey. 

In the context of his dialogic philoso- 
phy, Buber uses the term the eternal 
“Thou” as a symbol] for God. In his 
view, every “I-Thou” encounter points 
beyond itself to the eternal “Thou” be- 
cause every direct unmediated encounter 
with a being bodied over against one, 
brings with it a sense of the creator 
and sustainer of those beings. Every 
meaning which is realized in the indivi- 
dual “I-Thou” encounters points be- 
yond itself to the total context of mean- 
ing. However, Buber repeatedly insists 
that there can be no substitute for the 
word “God”, and he certainly does not 
intend that the term the eternal “Thou” 
should be considered as one. Rather, 
through his use of the term in his dialo- 
gic philosophy, he hopes to illumine the 
meaning of the word God as it has been 
used in the great religious traditions. 

Thus, in the domain of theology, Bub- 
er’s dialogic thought points to the per- 
sonal God of the Bible in opposition 
to the modern tendency to conceive of 
God as an impersonal force totally im- 
manent in nature. Yet, as Friedman as- 
serts, Buber is not naively anthropomor- 
phic but affirms that God is personal 
not as He is in Himself, but as He mani- 
fests Himself in relation to man. 

It is a shame that in this book, which 


5 


is a thorough revision of Mr. Friedman's 
doctoral dissertation, the section of that 
dissertation which presented the devel- 
opment of Buber’s thought up to its 
culmination in J and Thou has been 
so radically curtailed. Certainly one of 
the most fascinating aspects of the dis- 
sertation is the clarity with which it 
traces the emergence of Buber’s unique 
mode of dialogic expression. This sec- 
tion, aptly titled “From Unity to 
Relation”, brilliantly portrays the un- 
folding of a genius. However, the main 
lines of Buber’s development remain 
clearly etched even in the sketchy form 
in which they appear in the published 
work. 

A central concern of Buber’s early 
work was the problem of creativity and 
form. He was convinced that the way 
to self-realization involved the imposi- 
tion of form upon the form-resisting 
stuff of existence, yet he feared that the 
process inevitably led to a stifling of crea- 
tivity in the individual and to rigid and 
static cultural patterns in society. He 
regarded Rabbinic Judaism as a prime 
example of this kind of cultural rigidity. 

Buber’s initial writings were also deep- 
ly concerned with mysticism which he 
found exemplified in Judaism and other 
great religions, particularly Hinduism 
and Taoism. In his early work, the cen- 
tral problem was the achievement of 
unity—unity between man and the world 
and unity of the self. As he considered 
the various methods of achieving unity 
proposed by the great mystics, he ex- 
perimented with a wide variety of con- 
cepts and terms in an effort to express 
his own philosophy. But this stage of 
his thought was marred by two ten- 
dencies, one to over-intellectualized der- 
ivative categories, and the other to a 
highly personalized emotive style of 
writing that was incapable of commu- 
nicating his ideas. The major work of 


his early period, Daniel, which appeared 
in 1913, is a striking illustration of this 
second tendency. 

As his thought developed he became 
increasingly disenchanted with the lan- 
guage and emphases of mysticsim. He 
came to see its claim to union with Be- 
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ing as an illusion since the separated 
self still persists; he came to see its 
claim to unity within the self as exces- 
sively subjectivistic; he came to see its 
very preoccupation with unity as one 
which failed to do justice to the multi- 
licity of existence. By means of the re- 
sulting shift in the central category of 
his thinking, a shift from unity to rela- 
tion, his many social concerns, such as 
Zionism and socialism, became more in- 
timately related to his metaphysical and 
religious thought. Finally, with the pub- 
lication of I and Thou in 1923, his 
thought attained definitive form, and 
with it an enormous increase in clarity 
and power. From that time to the pres- 
ent there have been no new stages in 
Buber’s development. He has concen- 
trated on the amplification of his dialog- 
ic philosophy and its application to 
many areas of thought. In this regard, 
his work in relating his thinking to the 
Jewish tradition, particularly in his 
studies of the Prophets and of Hasidism, 
has been of the greatest significance, 

In detailing the relations between 
Buber’s thought and a diverse number 
of intellectual disciplines, such as edu- 
cation, psychology, social philosophy, 
and epistemology, Mr. Friedman _per- 
forms the great service of keeping the 
underlying unity of Buber’s work be- 
fore us. However, oddly enough, he pre- 
sents two unifying themes—Buber’s atti- 
tude toward the redemption of evil and 
Buber’s description of his own position 
as one of standing upon a “narrow 
ridge” where one can make no sure 
statements about the absolute. In my 
own mind, there is no doubt that the 
latter theme is more appropriate to this 
unifying task. The “problem of evil” is 
one problem among many with which 
Buber deals creatively, but I cannot see 
that it forms any more of a unifying 
theme than a number of other problems 
to which Buber applies his central in- 
sights. By contrast, as Mr. Friedman ex- 
pounds the concept of the “narrow 
ridge” it emerges as a paradoxical mode 
of thought which enables Buber to adopt 
positions that reject the either/or of 
logical dichotomy on such issues as grace 


and freedom, the immanence and trans- 
cendence of God, and the like. He 
quotes from Buber’s most pungent state- 
ment of his attitude toward paradox: 


“It is only when reality is turned into 
logic and A and non-A dare no longer 
dwell together that we get determin- 
ism and indeterminism, a doctrine of 
predestination and a doctrine of grace, 
each excluding the other. According 
to the logical conception of truth only 
one of two contraries can be true, but 
in the reality of life, as one lives it, 
they are inseparable.” 


In these terms, Buber’s treatment of 
the problem of evil emerges as but one 
example of his standing on the “narrow 
ridge.” He refuses to accept either the 
dualistic position, which maintains that 
evil exists in its own right as an inde- 
pendent power over against God, or the 
monistic position, which regards evil as 
non-existent and illusory. Buber insists 
that evil is both real and ultimately re- 
deemable and that man is the partner 
of God in working towards its redemp- 
tion. Buber links this teaching to the 
Talmudic teaching that God is to be 
served with the Yetzer Harah and the 
Hasidic teachings that man through ac- 
tion filled with Kavanah is to redeem ex- 
istence by reuniting the divine “sparks” 
imprisoned in things with the Shekhi- 
nah, 

In the purely expository sections, 
which constitute about one-half of the 
work, Mr. Friedman presents Buber’s 
thought almost exclusively in direct 
quotation and paraphrase, and hardly 
attempts to illumine Buber’s thought 
by means of illustrations of his own or 
by means of extended comparisons of 
Buber’s ideas with those of other think- 
ers. As a result, these sections—parts two, 
three, and four—have something of the 
quality of a Buber anthology and can 
best be assayed by readers who possess 
a basic familiarity with Buber’s thought, 
since Mr. Friedman could not quote 
many of the illustrations and amplica- 
tions of fundamental ideas that Buber 
presents in the original works. 
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In the remainder of the book, devoted 
to the application of Buber’s thought to 
various disciplines and to a defense of 
his major insights against some of his 
critics, | find that Mr. Friedman accepts 
Buber’s formulations in a most uncriti- 
cal way. Buber himself, in Paul Tillich’s 
words, often employs religious pro- 
nouncement rather than cognitive argu- 
ment. It would, therefore, have been 
very helpful if Mr. Friedman in espous- 
ing some of Buber’s philosophical posi- 
tions had provided some of the cognitive 
detail which Buber disdains, but he has 
failed to do this. For example, one of 
the crucial issues of our day concerns 
the relativization of values. Mr. Fried- 
man properly quotes Buber’s strictures 
against the relativists by pointing out 
that Buber insists that values are not 
subjectively projected on to re ality by 
the individual but lie between man and 
man in full ontological reality. However, 
this argument would be utterly uncon- 
vincing to anyone who did not already 
accept Buber’s dialogic framework with 
its emphasis upon the 
ontological symbol. 


In point of fact, Friedman never 
grapples with the fundamental problem 
posited by Buber’s dialogi« philosophy, 
namely, the question of its capacity to 
escape the Existentialist 
For Buber, 


“between” as an 


predicament. 
like all Existentialists, pre- 
sents an immediate personal mode of 
apprehending reality, a mode which 
claims to express a reality which is on- 
tological rather than psychological in 
character. Yet this direct intuition, in 
Buber’s case that of the other concretely 
bodied over against one in meaningful 
encounter, seems to be different for dif- 
ferent thinkers. They are unable to con- 
vince other Existentialists of the cogency 
of their interpretations of the encoun- 
ters, much less to convince those who 
stand altogether apart from the Existen- 
tialist movement. If Buber is challenged 
by a thinker who rejects his interpreta- 
tion of meaning, he is faced with a di- 
lemma which he never resolves. Either 
he must once again deal with meaning 


in terms of the language of J and Thou 
which has already failed to commun- 
icate, or he must employ “I—It” lan- 
guage which necessarily even further 
falsifies the meaning of the encounter. 

The chapter “Buber and Judaism” 
conveys the impression that Buber has 
exerted more influence upon Jewish re- 
ligious thought than any other thinker 
of the last four decades. I do not be- 
lieve Mr. Friedman succeeds in docu- 
menting this assertion. The tragic des- 
truction of central European Jewry el- 
iminated the one community where 
Buber’s work gave promise of bearing 
fruit in a Jewish theological renaissance, 
and his ideas have not yet exerted much 
influence upon Jewish religious thought 
in America or Israel. 

As far as this country is concerned, a 
number of factors account for his lack 
of influence to date. Perhaps the major 
one is that the American Jewish com- 
munity, following the pragmatic tend- 
ency of American religion, has primarily 
been concerned with questions of re- 
ligious observance and social adjustment 
to the American scene. Since Buber’s 
Existential reading of Judaism almost 
completely ignores the Talmudic tradi- 
tion and is infused with a spirit that is 
hardly congenial to Halachic emphases 
and sociological considerations, he has 
had little to say about the practical ques- 
tions which have so preoccupied Amer- 
ican Judaism. 

There are signs that the current re- 
ligious revival in this country is pro- 
ducing an increasing concern with the 
ultimate questions of religious faith. In 
this situation, Buber’s God-centered ap- 
proach to Judaism, which retains the 
fervor of Hasidism and combines it 
with the Prophetic demand that Israel 
fulfill its mission of realizing justice in 
the totality of the nation’s communal 
existence, may yet elicit a strong res- 
ponse. Mr, Friedman’s book should 
prove a strong stimulus in this direction. 


Matcotm L. DIAMOND 
Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. J. 
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Protestant—Catholic—Jew, By Will Her- 
berg, Doubleday & Company, Garden 
City, New York, N. Y., 1955, 320 pp. 


Rabbi Levi Yitzchak, it is told, once 
called the Jews of Berditchev to the 
town square to hear an important an- 
nouncement. When they had all as- 
sembled, he said to them: “I have news 
of great importance for all of you 
I wish to announce that there is a God 
in the world.” 

If the people of Berditchev had lived 
in mid-century America, they would 
have heard about God on every juke 
box and TV screen, for curiously, the 
princes of the pen and microphone 
choose to serve God as press agents. We 
are exhorted on every side to have a 
talk with the “Man Upstairs’ who is 
depicted, in the words of Roy Eckhardt 
writing in the Christian Century, as a 
“friendly neighbor who dwells in the 
apartment just above. Call on Him any 
time, especially if you are feeling blue 
Thus is the citizenry guided to a divine- 
human chuminess.” 

This incursion by the man-in-the-grey 
-flannel-suit into the field of faith, is 
only one symptom of the anomalous 
situation of American religion in this 
century. It is apparent that religion has 
“arrived.” If we would believe the stat- 
isticians, religion has “never had it so 
good.” Church membership is soaring 
to unprecedented heights, building for 
religious purposes is burgeoning; books 
on religion top the best-seller lists; mil- 
lions tune in regularly to ‘get religion’ 
from bishops, ministers and _ rabbis. 
And even the highly sophisticated Par- 
tisan Review focussed leading American 
literary lights on the problem of Re- 
ligion and the Intellectuals. 

Despite, or perhaps because of such 
success, America’s shining religiosity re- 
mains suspect. No appreciable increase 
in morality seems to result from the 
“religious revival.” The Bible is still 
an unknown book to most Americans; 
Voltaire is still correct: “La Bible est 
plus celebre que connue.” What ac- 
counts for the curious fact that America 


is at the same time the most “religious” 
and the most secular of all nations? 

Will Herberg, already known for his 
penetrating study of Judaism and Mo- 
dern Man and for numerous articles on 
theological subjects, offers a solution 
to this puzzle in his latest book. In this 
volume, he explains with expected clar- 
ity and incisiveness what torces have 
given rise to the peculiar religious 
phenomena of present-day America. 

It is his contention that both the re- 
ligiousness and the secularism of the 
American people derive from very much 
the same sources. When viewed against 
the background of certain deep-seated 
sociological processes, he suggests, we can 
understand the enormous transforma- 
tion in society characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people in the course of the past 
generation. 

America started out as a “land of 
immigrants.” The new arrivals located 
themselves within the total mass of soci- 
ety in terms of ethnic or language 
groupings. But the dynamic of America- 
nization which played upon the first- 
generation immigrant tended to abolish 
ethnic differentiation. Through assimi- 
lation and intermarriage the different 
nationality groups began to merge. But 
instead of forming one undifferentiated 
whole, American society was character- 
ized by three groupings. A triple reli- 
gious Cleavage rather than a multilinear 
nationality cleavage characterized Amer- 
ican society. Not one melting pot, but 
three. Thus, the new form of “social lo- 
cation” was no longer ethnic, but reli- 
gious. Not to be identified as a Catholic, 
a Protestant, or a Jew today, is for in- 
creasing numbers of American people 
not to be anything, not to have a name. 
This situation, as Riesman points out, 
is intolerable. For we are all afraid, of 
“chaotic situations in which we do not 
know our own names.” 

Increasingly, it began to be felt that 
not to be identified as a member of one 
of the three communions was somehow 
not to be a good American. The Ameri- 
can Way of Life demands religious affil- 
iation. These sociological pressures, to- 
gether with the drive toward conform- 
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ism so characteristic of American so- 
ciety—especially among the growing class 
of young marrieds in Suburbia—makes 
religious self-identification almost man- 
datory in order to achieve some place 
in the community. 

What becomes all-important is affilia- 
tion rather than commitment, “belong- 
ing” rather than believing; institutional 
identification rather than religious con- 
tent: “‘a religiousness without religion, 
a way of sociability rather than a way 
of re-orienting life to God.” 

Herberg points out that when the 
spotlight is trained upon the true reli- 
gious commitment of the mass of Amer- 
ican people it is found that the three 
official religions are really viewed as 
branches of a fundamental American re- 
ligion. The operative faith of the mass 

f Americans is what is called the Amer- 
ican Way of Life which includes such 
seemingly incongruous elements as “‘san- 
itary plumbing and freedom of oppor- 
tunity, Coca-Cola and an intense faith 
in education.” Religion in its institu- 
tional forms is seen as a “good thing” 
since it guarantees the stability of the 
individual and the social structure. Faith 
as faith is considered a necessary element 
in the preservation of the American pol- 
itical and cultural system. This ten- 
dency to dress up God in a red-white- 
and-blue uniform should be a source 
of concern to religious leaders. The ten- 
dency to make Americanism rather than 
God the center of religious allegiance 
comes close to being an idolatrous ab- 
solutizing of one form of social and poli- 
tical existence. What relation has the 
Living God of the Bible to the Divine 
Being, so endearingly known to Jane 
Russell, as “a livin’ doll?” 

The sociological forces which have 
brought about the current upswing in 
religious interest and affiliation may be 
more dangerous to authentic Biblical 
faith than an avowed atheism. 

What is of special interest to readers 
of this journal is Herberg’s analysis of 
the transformation which has taken place 
in the American Jewish community. 
The metamorphosis of American Jewry 
from an ethnic-immigrant group into a 


religious community exhibits with spe- 
cial clarity the fundamental restructur- 
ing that has taken place in the over-all 
American religious community, 

When the great masses of Eastern- 
European Jews immigrated to these 
shores they brought with them an under- 
standing of their Jewishness which in- 
volved much more than what usually 
goes under the name of religion. Their 
self-understanding as Jews ‘involved a 
whole cultural complex. When the sec- 
ond generation, in its zeal to become 
Americanized, sought to abandon Jew- 
ishness they eschewed both the strictly 
religious and the quasi-cultural elements 
they had inherited from their immigrant 
parents. But with the emergence of the 
third generation, a fundamental change 
has taken place. This generation, rea- 
sonably secure in its Americanism, in 
the words of the sociologist Marcus Lee 
Hansen, wants to remember what their 
fathers forgot. But, what could they “re- 
member?” It could not be the language 
of their grandfathers, nor the entire con- 
tent of Jewishness which characterized 
their forebears. To the third generation, 
being Jewish meant reidentification with 
the religious community. Indeed, this 
reidentification was almost mandatory 
since it was the only legitimate way that 
location in the larger American commu- 
nity could be achieved. The important 
fact is that this identification is by and 
large in terms of religious affiliation. In 
a survey cited by Herberg, a group of 
adolescents were asked “what is a Jew?” 
Ninety-seven percent replied in terms of 
religion. This new self-understanding 
naturally has resulted in the dramatic 
growth of synagogue affiliation which, 
in the words of the author, is “the most 
striking feature of our time.” 

What form does this new religious 
affiliation take? It is characterized by 
far-reaching accommodation to the 
American pattern of congregational, re- 
ligious life—this pattern cutting across 
the denominational differences in Amer- 
ican Judaism. In many ways, the organ- 
izational and even liturgical structure 
of the American synagogue—whether 


nominally Orthodox, Conservative, or 
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Reform—is strikingly similar to Protes- 
tant forms. What is crucial to our self- 
understanding as American Jews is the 
fact that the American Jewish commu- 
nity has succeeded in becoming an in- 
tegral part of American society, “The 
American Jew is now in a position where 
he can establish his Jewishness not apart 
from, nor in spite of, his Americanism, 
aa precisely through and by virtue of 

* Judaism has achieved a co-equal sta- 
tus in the American Way of Life as one 
of “the three religions of democracy.” 

If Herberg’s analysis is correct—and in 
the light of the persuasive documenta- 
tion he offers there seems to be no ques- 
tion that he is—the revival of religious 
interest among American Jews raises 
some serious questions. 

In the first place, the critique offered 
of American religiosity, in general, ap- 
plies to the tone and content of piety 
found in the American synagogue. The 
thoroughing Americanization of religion 
—both in form as well as in content—en- 
dangers the authenticity and profun- 
dity of authentic Judaism. The alarm- 
ing trend toward the religion of “peace 
of mind” and “positive thinking” runs 
counter to the demands of Jewish tradi- 
tion. We may—together with our Protes- 
tant and Catholic neighbors—be wary of 
a return to religion which can, as Rob- 
ert McAfee Brow n warns, “mean almost 
anything the user wants it to.” We may 
smile when we read the reply of a na- 
tionally known divine printed in a mass 
circulation magazine to a salesman who 
asked how to get his faith and enthu- 
siasm back: “Every morning... think 
outgoingly of every prospect you call 
on... Flush out all depressing, nega- 
tive and tired thoughts. Start thinking 
faith, enthusiasm and joy.” But is it not 
true that the same “message” can be 
heard in American synagogues? 

The religion to which American Jew- 
ry seems to be returning is disturbing 
from yet another aspect. To identify 
Jewishness only in terms of religious af- 
filiation, of membership in a synagogue, 
misses the rich content of Jewish living 
as it has been viewed down the ages. If 
the trend to a merely affiliational Juda- 
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ism continues, the sense of the presence 
of k’lal Yisrael will soon disappear; Yid- 
dish and Hebrew as spoken languages 
will be a mere memory; and Erets Yis- 
rael will be another state in the Middle 
East. The weakness of the Zionist move- 
ment in America is not only due to the 
rejection of Zionist ideology, but it also 
represents the growing smugness of 
American Judaism, content in its im- 
pressive statistics of affiliation and in the 
successful discovery of the means of 
“social location.” It is not, I am sure, 
necessary to point out to readers of this 
journal that Judaism in its historic, nor- 
mative expressions was never identified 
merely with paying dues to a synagogue, 
or with “going to services! 

Perhaps in the last analysis, it is the 

“normality” of American Jews which is 
the really disturbing factor. This feeling 
may be due to the fact that American 
Jews never experienced the agonies ol 
Emancipation and _ that, being the 
youngest of surviving Jewries it has not 
faced. the critical problems that faced 
other Jewries in modern times, as Ben 
Halpern has pointed out in a recent 
article in Midstream. But, as Herberg 
shows, the inexorable working of sociol- 
ogical laws in America society makes it 
possible for Jews to live side by side 
with the other two “religions of demo- 
cracy” without submitting to a soul- 
searching questioning of what it means 
to be a Jew and what Jewish destiny 
demands. The striving towards normal- 
ity, of being like all the nations, is con- 
demned by prophet and sage. For as 
long as the world is unredeemed, the 
Jew cannot be content. It was Thorstein 
Veblen who correctly saw the Jew as a 
“wanderer in the intellectual No Man’s 
Land, seeking another place to rest, fur- 
ther along the road, somewhere over the 
horizon. ‘They are never a complaisant 
nor a contented lot, these aliens of un- 
easy feet.” 

We are in Mr. Herberg’s debt for clar- 
ifying the situation of the American 
Jew. We can only hope that it will spur 
the leaders and thinkers in American 
Jewry to grapple with the questions his 
analysis raises. 
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We cannot be sure that apathy is not 
a better friend to Jewry than misguided 
and ill-thought out commitment to we- 
know-not-what. Judaism has succeeded 
in becoming an integral part of the 
American scene. Paradoxically enough, 
this very success may Carry within it the 
seeds ol a great danger. 


SEYMOUR SIEGEI 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Mid-Century. An Anthology of Jewish 
Life and Culture in Our Times, edited 
by Harold U. Ribalow. The Beechhurst 
Press, New York, N.Y., 1955. 598 pp. 


Who are the intellectual spokesmen 
of American Jewry, and what message 
do they have to offer in this age of crisis 
and catastrophe? That is the difhcult 
question Harold U. Ribalow seeks to 
answer in the anthology, Mid-Century, 
rich in content, challenging in its con- 
trapuntal arrangement of ‘voices. Con- 
scientiously edited, it presents dramatic- 
ally the central issues which are being 
debated today. Fortunately, the editor 
has not selected his material with any 
manifest evangelical bias. Attempting to 
hold the balance even, he functions as 
historian and sociologist, as objective 
critic, who is primarily interested in 
presenting a comprehensive and faith- 
ful picture of the American Jewish 
scene. With this end in mind, he has 
chosen the most provocative and rep- 
resentative essays written by fity men 
and women who are outstanding in 
American Jewish culture. He displays 
fine taste and excellent editorial judg- 
ment in including those contributions 
which transcend the moment of their 
origin and the occasion for which they 
were written. The material does not 
consist of the timely and stimulating 
but ephemeral product of journalism. 
It cuts deep and reveals luminously the 
profound and perennial dilemmas of 
the Jewish soul. It orchestrates the think- 
ing and convictions of men like Horace 
M. Kallen, Ludwig Lewisohn, Maurice 
Samuel, Marvin Lowenthal, and Milton 
Steinberg, who have been influential 


leaders of Jewish spiritual life in Amer- 
ica. Most of the writing gathered up in 
this volume first appeared in English- 
language magazines destined for Ameri- 
can Jews. 

Thus, the reader is afforded a series 
of illuminating perspectives of Ameri- 
can Jewish life at the middle of the 
twentieth century. Harold U. Ribalow 
has devised an effective editorial frame- 
work for containing his striking diversity 
of material. The anthology is divided in- 
to four sections. The first section, de- 
voted to a series of contessions or auto- 
biographical experiences, called ‘First 
Person Singular,” makes for highly re- 
warding reading. Particularly significant 
is the debate between an anonymous 
contributor and David L. Cohn on the 
advisability of a Jew changing his name 
and thereby concealing his Jewish iden- 
tity. A revealing, if not startling, article 
is composed by Michael Blankfort, a 
novelist, formerly a Marxist, who has 
now returned to the Jewish fold. It is 
heartening to discover a quondam in- 
tellectual radical declare with simple 
earnestness: “Yes, I believe in God,” 
even though he is not certain that he 
understands what he means by such a 
profession of faith. Here is another valu- 
able addition to the growing body of 
Jewish literature that describes the pro- 
cess of traumatic disillusionment with 
Communism. 

The essays that make up the second 
section, “Belonging and Survival,” are 
bound to create a great deal of intense 
and profitable discussion, for they grap- 
ple with the complex problem of aliena- 
tion, the problem of achieving indivi- 
dual identity and communal responsib- 
ility. To what does the Jewish intellec- 
tual in America owe allegiance, from 
what viable sources of tradition does he 
draw his inspiration and sustenance? If 
he can no longer find the meat of mean- 
ing in Judaism, is he then lost and 
damned? If Abraham Joshua Herschel 
discovers a transcendental meaning in 
Jewish existence, Leslie A. Fiedler, the 
literary critic, brilliantly delineates the 
plight of the Jewish intellectual, his dis- 
tressing sense of alienation among his_ 
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own people. The painful theme of 
alienation is also taken up by Irving 
Howe, in “The Lost Young Intellec- 
tual,” and in the searching study by 
Daniel Bell, “A Parable of Alienation.” 
The defence of Judaism is conducted 
with militant eloquence by Ludwig 
Lewison and Charles Angoff. Two ex- 
cellent essays in this section, not count- 
ing the one on “The Concentration 
Camps,’ excerpted from Hannah 
Arendt’s book, The Origins of Totali- 
tarianism, are by Milton Hindus and 
Maurice Samuel. 

The third section, entitled “Culture,” 
contains a number of essays dealing 
with literary and artistic themes by 
such well-known writers as Meyer Levin, 
Marvin Lowenthal, Sidney Hook, and 
Irving Kristol. Of special interest is the 
symposium on “Why I Wrote a Jewish 
Novel,” by nine contemporary novelists. 
“The East-Side Gangsters of the Paper- 
Backs,” by Meyer Levin, is a hard-hit- 
ting but intemperate attack. The last 
section, called “Zion,” includes an essay 
by Mordecai M. Kaplan on “The Need 
for Diaspora Zionism,’ a fighting article 
by Hayim Greenberg on “Jewish Cul- 
ture and Education in the Diaspora,” 
and a cogent contribution on “Whither 
Israel?,” by the philosopher Horace M. 
Kallen. No Jewish writer of our time 
can ignore the challenge posed by the 
birth of Israel and the dream, now es- 
tablished as fact, of Zion. But once a 
Jewish state exists, the question of div- 
ided loyalties and existence in the Dias- 
pora inevitably arises. 

The editor has appended a helpful 
series of biographical notes about each 
contributor as well as an introduction 
for each section. It is regrettable that 
he did not see fit, or did not perhaps 
have room, to include a section that 
would discuss the dialectics, endlessly 
fascinating, of anti-Semitism, though the 
problem is touched upon, tangentially 
if not directly, in a number of the es- 
says. It is the only serious omission in 
a volume that affords an intellectually 
responsible and memorable analysis of 
the intellectual world of American Jew- 


ry, a world that is pluralistic, full of 
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tensions and conflicts, but dynamic, 
thoroughly alive, genuinely creative. 


CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 


New York, N.Y. 


Jews and Arabs, Their Contacts 
Through The Ages, By S. D. Goitein, 
Schocken Books, New York, N. Y., 1955. 
pp. xili & 257. 


Judaism in Islam, by Abraham I. Katsh, 
published for the New York University 
Press by Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1954. pp. XXV & 265. 


That Jews and Arabs for many years 
lived side by side in close proximity is 
a fact known to every student of Jewish 
history. That their relations over a long 
period of time were of an amicable na- 
ture is an assertion made by many an 
avowed enemy of the modern Israel as 
a proof that Arab antagonism to the re- 
cently established Jewish state and the 
Zionist movement that brought it into 
being is not due to anti-Semitism. Truth 
to tell the prejudices harbored by the 
children of Ishmael against their Jew- 
ish cousins were never as fierce as those 
oft evinced against God's chosen people 
by the adherents of Christianity. What- 
ever fault the Arabic-speaking followers 
of the faith of Mohammed might have 
found with the kinsmen of the Jewish 
residents of Medinah who rejected the 
religion of the founder of Islam, they 
could never charge them with being 
“Mohammed-killers”. As a “People of 
the Book” Jews were not subject to ex- 
termination like the heathens. By the 
express injunction of the Koran they 
were granted, notwithstanding their un- 
belief in the strict Moslem sense, the 
right to live. 

The question of just how this conces- 
sion on the part of Mohammedan law 
was interpreted by those in power and 
what were the actual conditions through 
the ages of Jewish-Arab symbiosis has 
engaged the attention of a number of 
scholars for more than a century. Ever 
since the publication by Abraham Gei- 
ger in May 1833 of his epoch-making 
essay entitled “Was hat Mohammed 
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aus dem Judentume aufgenommen?”, 
various studies have appeared on the 
mutual influences of Judaism and Islam 
as well as the cultural collaboration be- 
tween Jews and Arabs. Since each of 
these monographs, whether it was Solo- 
mon Munk’s Melanges de Philosophie 
Juive et Arabe or W. H. Hirschberg’s 
Yisrael ba-Arab, covered only a specific 
phase of the subject, a book that would 
integrate their contents and summarize 
their results was a desideratum. 

For such an undertaking the author 
of Jews and Arabs, published by Schoken 
Books this past summer, was eminent- 
ly qualified. An outstanding Arabist, 
who has to his credit a number of 
neteworthy publications in the field of 
Arabic historiography, a diligent student 
of the Geniza documents, who could 
boast besides of an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the Arabic-speaking 
Oriental Jewish communities and their 
dialects, Dr. S. D. Goitein, Chairman of 
the School of Oriental Studies of the 
Hebrew University, had the advantage 
of being able to approach his task with 
a virtually complete command of his 
subject of investigation and of the per- 
tinent literature, 

It is, therefore, somewhat regrettable 
that in a number of instances Dr. 
Goitein’s summary of Jewish-Arab rela- 
tions is so painfully brief as to gloss 
over certain facts that should have been 
of considerable interest in a study of 
such a nature. He might, for example, 
have incorporated in his book a few 
paragraphs on what the Hebrew Script- 
ures had to say about the Arabs instead 
of just contenting himself with the men- 
tion of the name of the Arab ally of the 
North-Israelite king Ahab that is found 
only in an Assyrian cuneiform inscrip- 
tion. Also, it would have been appropri- 
ate to inform the reader that Arab 
legend has preserved the memory of 
Himyarite rulers who, several centuries 
before the birth of Mohammed, had 
embraced Judaism. It might further- 
more have been of interest to know 
something about the data concerning 
the Arabs in the Talmud and Midrash. 
Finally, a more detailed comparison of 


Mohammedan and Jewish law as well 
as greater expatiation on the influence 
of Moslem thought on Jewish religious 
philosophy and of the Arabic language 
on the vocabulary, syntax and prosody 
of the Hebrew used by medieval Jewish 
writers and poets would have been in 
order. 

These omissions, which may perhaps 
be made up for in another edition, do 
not detract from the usefulness of this 
compilation especially in those sections 
in which the author bases himself on 
completely fresh, first-hand material to 
which he had access. Most enlightening 
of all is chapter six, in which, on the 
basis of documents culled from the 
Geniza, he traces the changes that took 
place in the economic life of the Jews 
under Arab rule during the first few 
centuries of Islam. He did well to ex- 
plode such pseudo-scientific theories as 
that of a Semitic race, notwithstanding 
the strong likelihood of an original kin- 
ship between Jews and Arabs, which is 
assumed by Jewish as well as Moham- 
medan tradition. Also well taken is the 
note of caution expressed in chapter 
five against going to either extreme in 
characterizing the actual position and 
treatment of Jews under Mohammedan 
regimes. Their situation varied, Dr. 
Goitein points out as did that of their 
brethren in Christian countries, accord- 
ing to the general conditions, social, 
economic and political that prevailed, 
as well as the attitude of the particular 
sovereign who happened to be in power. 
When it suited the interests of the state, 
the restrictions imposed by Moslem law 
upon Jews and other infidels were dis- 
regarded. On the other hand, even the 
tolerance preached by the Koran itself 
towards the peoples of the book did not 
avail to check the outbreak of fanatic- 
ism which, like that of the Almohades 
in 12th century Spain, left non-Moslems 
no alternative to conversion to the dom- 
inant faith except exile or death. 


Whether or not, as Dr. Goitein 


claims, Jews and Arabs shared in com- 
mon a strong inclination toward de- 
mocracy and high regard for woman- 
hood, may be debatable. That the Arabs 
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loved their language and, on account of 
this love, almost made a fetish of it, is 
undoubtedly true. But the idea that the 
chief cause for the rapid spread of Islam 
over against the comparative failure 
of Judaism as a proselytizing religion 
was due to the fact that the Arab con- 
temporaries of Mohammed were mer- 
chants, who knew the arts “of propa- 
ganda and advertisement” (p. 38) 
whereas the proponents of Judaism were 
by their cultivation of the soil induced 
to become parochial and self-contained, 
is difficult to accept. If this were really 
so, what accounts for the wide reception 
accorded Christianity by the various peo- 
ples of Europe during ‘the Middle Ages 
when the overwhelming majority were 
agriculturists, and why did the Jews, 
who during the early Middie Ages, ac- 
cording to Dr. Goitein, virtually dom- 
inated international trade, have so lit- 
tle success in securing converts to their 
hereditary faith? Nor can one go along 
with Dr. Goitein in his view that Jews 
were following a Mohammedan preced- 
ent (p. 124) when they extended their 
charities beyond political boundaries. 
The annual shekel used to be sent by 
Jews to the Temple of Jerusalem in the 
days of the Second Commonwealth and 
to the patriarchate after the destruction 
of the Temple from all over the world. 
As for the redemption by their brethren 
of Jews who had, by the fortunes of 
war, been sold into slavery, that was a 
practice many centuries old before the 
rise of Islam. The existence at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era in Rome of a 
large Jewish community of libertini, 
“freedmen”, bears eloquent testimony 
to this fact. With all our indebtedness, 
therefore, to the author for bringing to 
our attention many interesting data that 
throw a new light on the contacts be- 
tween Jews and Arabs throughout the 
ages, we find ourselves unable always 
to follow him in his inferences 
ductions. 

In a work of scholarship the contents 
are, of course, much more important 
than the form. Nevertheless there are 
two observations, of a constructive na- 


and de- 
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ture, relating to the technical execution 
of a book of this type, that should be 
made for the purpose of enhancing its 
value. First of all, there should be a 
fuller index of footnotes and relerences 
to the sources upon which the author 
bases his statements. Secondly, more 
care might be exercised by the editors 
in improving the style. Aside from these 
shortcomings, Jews and Arabs is a valu- 
able contribution to the cultural rap- 
prochement of the standardbearers of 
two civilizations whom fate has again 
thrown together. We would recommend 
it to all those who are interested in 
knowing more than has hitherto been 
possible about the relations between 
Jews and Arabs throughout the ages. 

The volume by Dr. Katsh, the Chair- 
man of the Department of Hebrew Cul- 
ture and Education of New York Uni- 
vesity, which covers only a small portion 
of the territory embraced by Jews and 
Arabs, is differentiated from the ex- 
tensive work of Dr. Goitein, by its full 
documentation, its lucid style and the 
meticulous care exercised by the author. 
This would, of course, be more or less 
expected in an analytical study of a text 
undertaken for the purpose of discover- 
ing the sources utilized by it and the 
background against which it is to be 
viewed. 

Dr. Katsh may be said to have carried 
out the task he set himself with signal 
success. Bringing to bear the wealth of 
his knowledge of rabbinic literature, of 
the Talmudim, the Midrashim, the Tar- 
gumim and the Zohar, as well as of the 
works of the Mohammedan commenta- 
tors of the Koran, he has laid bare the 
foundations of the Bible of Islam and 
shown to what extent it had drawn 
upon the teachings of Judaism. If there 
is any fault to be found with his method, 
it is that at times he goes beyond the 
warranted limits, that he reads more 
into the Koranic text than is actually 
there, that he quotes parallels from Jew- 
ish sources posterior to the date of pub- 
lication of the Koran and, theretore, 


possibly inspired or influenced by it. 
Furthermore, although it often refers to 
in the remaining Surahs of the 


verses 
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Koran, its specific field of investigation 
are the second and third chapters. 

These two shortcomings, if they can 
be regarded as such, do not diminish 
the value and importance of the book. 
Even if the critical reader finds it impos- 
sible to accept all the conclusions of the 
author, he must still feel grateful to 
him for the vast material made accessible 
by him for purposes of comparison and 
analysis. As for the failure to plow 
through the remainder of the text of the 
Koran, that, we understand, is present- 
ly being remedied by Dr. Katsh who 
is right now engaged in bringing to 
conclusion the fruitful investigations be- 
gun by him in his initial volume. 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATI 
Baltimore, Md. 


The History of the Jewish Khazars, 
by D. M. Dunlop, Princeton University 
Press, (Princeton Oriental Series, vol. 
16), Princeton, N.J., 1954, pp. 293 == xv. 


In re-telling the vicissitudes of the 
Khazars and of their medieval nomadic 
empire, which for some two centuries 
was ruled by kings and officials profess- 
ing Judaism, the historian has to fall 
back upon diverse, yet meager and often 
contradictory, relerences. These are scat 
tered over manifold, multilingual litera- 
ture, some of it of dubious authenticity. 
Moreover, the historian must take cog- 
nizance of a variety of disciplines and 
cognate subject-matter which are un- 
avoidably drawn into the orbit of Kha- 
zar studies. He thus, first, has to take 
stock of the information, concerning the 
emergence of Khazaria into the light of 
history, that can be gleaned from per- 
tinent passages in Greek, Armenian, 
Georgian, Syriac, Arabic, Persian and 
Chinese sources. He will then follow the 
Khazar tribes along their historical path 
in the steppe-expanses adjoining the 
Caspian (called ‘Khazar’) Sea, down to 
the critical juncture in their organized 
existence. Consolidated into a powerful 
State-structure and firmly entrenched 
now between the Volga and the Black 
Sea, they stemmed the mid-seventh-cen- 


tury tide of Arab expansion northward, 
only to be exposed again, in the eighth 
century, to an even more crushing on- 
slaught of renewed Muslim invasions. 
Sometimes in the same century, Khazar- 
ia’s rulers accepted Judaism, leaving 
however, the original Turkish law and 
custom to dominate the daily life of 
their subjects. It is in this connection 
that Hebrew sources will also have to 
be consulted. 

The prolonged Khazar-Arab tug-ol- 
war on the high threshold of the Cau- 
casus, which, for a time, brought the 
nation to the brink of conversion to 
Islam, not only left an indelible im- 
print on the subsequent fortunes of the 
Khazar people but also proved decisive 
for the future of Europe, for it ultimate- 
ly helped establish the balance of power 
between the Cross and the Crescent in 
the Middle Ages. In a broader historical 
perspective, then, the Khazars’ final re- 
pulse of the last wave of Muslim ad- 
vance assumes more than a regional sig- 
nificance; it may, in fact, be hailed as 
a turning point in medieval history, on 
a par with the contemporary feat of 
Charles Martel on the western flank 
of European Christianity. Conversely, 
when, in the tenth century, the rebirth 
of Byzantine military might and the sor- 
ry state of the Eastern Caliphate, along 
with the rise of Russia and her ultimate 
conversion to Greek-Orthodox Christ- 
ianity, made the neutralizing task of 
Jewish Khazaria an anachronism—the 
end of the latter as an independent na- 
tion was at hand. In this last stage of 
her existence, Khazaria becomes closely 
interwoven with the early history of 
Russia, and the scope of sources broad- 
ens accordingly to include also the Rus- 
sian Chronicle and Christian hagiogra- 
phy. To these literary testimonies the 
historian will, finally, have to add the 
archaeological evidence from ancient 


Khazar sites, sociological observations 


concerning the peculiar make-up of a 
nomadic empire and its economy, and 
linguistic conclusions drawn from names 
of persons and localities and from Kha- 
zar titles and terms preserved in the 
manifold references at hand. 
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Understandably then, the writing of 
a full-scale history of the Khazars is a 
difficult and exacting enterprise. Indeed, 
the history of Khazar research makes a 
fascinating story in its own right, alter- 
nating between spells of wide-range, al- 
most fashionable appeal and periods of 
withdrawal into the exclusive confines 
of a handful of specialists. Especially in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
a great number of reasons—some of them 
not at all based on purely scientific con- 
siderations, such as the deterioration of 
Karaite-Rabbanite relations in Russia 
and the Firkowicz forgeries, certain pre- 
ferences in the exposition of early Rus- 
sian and Hungarian history, and theories 
proposed with reference to the origins 
of Russo-Polish Jewry—earned for the 
Khazar theme a considerable amount ol 
popularity. The field was thrown open 
to many a shaky theory only to be suc- 
ceeded by a more daring hypothesis, for 
too much had been known to let the 
subject pass ignored yet too little and 
in too fragmentary a form to lead the 
student on firm ground. No wonder 
then, that many a scholar gave up hope 
of ever gaining a full understanding of 
‘this enigmatic people,’ while others cau- 
tiously suggested to postpone the quest 
for an overall solution of the problem 
until a time when some newly discov- 
ered authoritative material would make 
the ‘Khazar Sphinx’ speak. 

Accordingly, efforts of scholars in the 
comparatively recent past were directed 
mainly toward critical editing of texts 
or monographic treatment of specific as- 
pects of the Khazar past. When, only 
one decade before the appearance of 
Dunlop's book, the Israeli orientalist A. 
N. Poliak ventured to present a full- 
fledged history of Khazaria (in He- 
brew), his attempt was characterized by 
critics as premature and given to un- 
founded theories, although no one has 
questioned Poliak’s scientific equipment 
and freshness of approach. It is in the 
light of this situation in present-day 
Khazar research that one should view 
D. M. Dunlop's History of the Jewish 
Khazars, its achievements and its limi- 
tations. 
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At its best—that is, in the chapters 
leading up to the Khazars’ conversion to 
Judaism and in the subsequent presen- 
tation and analysis of the Arabic ac- 
counts dealing with that event—Dunlop’s 
book is an impressive, richly document- 
ed piece of scholarship. The story is tech- 
nical, to be sure, and one that the gen- 
eral reader will find rather difficult to 
keep pace with at times. Being a care- 
ful, objective recorder, Dunlop prefers 
to list his facts and let them speak for 
themselves rather than see them enwrap- 
ped in interpretative statements, victims 
of facile theorizing to which Khazar re- 
search was exposed for so long. By the 
author’s own admission, “there is little 
new in the way of sources in the present 
work.” Even the hitherto little known 
Chinese references, welded here for the 
first time into the overall picture of Kha- 
zar history, are in no way startling or 
intrinsically important, although any 
supplementary documentation certainly 
constitutes a welcome contribution. But 
our thanks go to Dunlop not only for 
producing comprehensive summaries of 
the diverse texts and for intelligently 
evaluating their contents and setting 
them in their proper relationship to 
each other, but for having also conven- 
iently incorporated into his narrative 
a reliable English translation of the full 
text of such primary Arabic sources as 
the classic accounts of Jewish Khazaria 
by al-Masudi, al-Istakhri, ibn Rustah 
and Ibn Fadlan. Regrettably, the author 
did not see fit to make the documen- 
tary record as complete as it could have 
been, had he introduced in extenso also 
an English version of the main Hebrew 
sources; namely, the so-called Khazar 
Correspondence (containing an inquiry 
supposedly dispatched by the tenth-cen- 
tury Spanish-Jewish statesman Hasday 
ibn Shaprut to the king of Khazaria and 
the alleged reply thereto by King Jo- 
seph) as well as Schechter’s Cambridge 
Document. This, in view of his vigorous 
performance in defending their authen- 
ticity, is surprising indeed. The author 
devotes, however, a long chapter to a 


synopsis and discussion of the said docu- 
ments, 


and translates in full the brief 
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reports by Yehudah Hallevi, Abraham 
ibn Daud, and, partly, the pertinent ex- 
tract from Yehudah al-Barceloni. 
Paradoxically, notwithstanding — the 
(unnecessary) adjective ‘Jewish’ in the 
title of the book, it is precisely when 
dealing with the Jewish period in the 
life-story of Khazaria and with the Jew- 
ish literature, past and present, perti ain- 
ing to it, that Dunlop’s presentation 
lags considerably. There is, in the first 
place, an appreciable amount of re- 
search in the field proper and in related 
areas, in Russian and in Hebrew, of 
which the author is not aware at all or 
which he knows only at second-hand. 
On the other hand, it was perhaps too 
late for him to modify some of his state- 
ments in the light of the recent findings 
by Goitein in the English Journal of 
Jewish Studies, 1V, 77ff. These findings, 
preceding by only one year the publica- 
tion of Dunlop's book, cancel the iden- 
tification of Alroy with al-Dugi, pro- 
posed by Mann and generally accepted 
by contemporary Jewish historians, along 
with the resulting conclusions about a 
messianic movement that had supposed- 
ly originated in Khazaria. Going back 
to earlier literature, Dunlop seems sur- 
prised by the curious story he found in 
a Bodleian Yiddish manuscript, in 
which the author of the Kuzari is physic- 
ally transplanted to the Khazar scene as 
the actual spokesman for Rabbinism in 
the celebrated theological debate that 
had allegedly taken place before the 


royal court there. In fact, the same apo- 


cryphal presentation of Hallevi’s role 
appears in Karaite-Hebrew literature 
available in print, e.g., in Addereth Eli- 
yahu, by the fifteenth-century Elijah 
Bashyachi, in Dod Mordecai, Orah Sad- 
digim, etc. 

But let us turn to the primary He- 
brew sources and follow Dunlop in his 
evaluation thereof. No exposition of the 
Judaic chapter in the story of Khazaria, 
and, for that matter, no review of that 
exposition can avoid the problem of the 
value of the available Jewish sources as 
guides to Khazar history. In 1660, John 
Buxtorf, the Younger, appended to his 
Latin edition of Halevi’s Cosri (=Ku- 


zari) , a Latin version of the Khazar Cor- 
respondence, which, so far as we know, 
was first mentioned only about 1100. 
The authenticity of these documents, 
which were first printed in Hebrew some 
six centuries after the alleged exchange 
took place, has since not ceased to be 
subject to grave doubts. The story of the 
research in this field cannot, of course, 
be re-told here at any length. Suffice it 
to note that, the predominantly theol- 
ogical coloring of the Khazar Correspon- 
dence and of Hallevi’s account in the 
Kuzari, stands in strong contrast to the 
realistic tone of the so-called Cambridge 
Document, yielded by the Cairo Genizah 
early in this century. The latter source, 
which relates the Khazars’ Jewishness 
directly to political happenings of the 
time, closely involving the assimilated 
non-Khazar local Jewry and the partici- 
pation thereof in the national affairs 
of the country, struck many critical ob- 
servers as objective and historical and 
as an authentic basis for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Jewish past of the Khazars. 
Opinions are still divided, however, on 
the trustworthiness of the Correspon- 
dence, with—to cite the most important 
present-day spokesman in the field—Lan- 
dau arguing in favor of an unqualified 
acceptance of Hasday’s letter and hold- 
ing also the reply of Joseph as prob- 
ably (though not demonstrably) genu- 
ine, against Poliak’s absolute rejection 
of both as an eleventh-century literary 
fiction, 

In his consideration of the Hebrew 
sources, Dunlop chooses the Correspon- 
dence rather than the Cambridge Docu- 
ment as his point of departure and un- 
reservedly defends the genuineness of 
the Hasday inquiry and of the Khazar 
reply alike. Frankly, this reviewer, for 
one, is at a loss in finding among the 
arguments adduced by the author any 
tangible new evidence or reasoning that 
will make the documents more palat- 
able to the critical student. All that 
could possibly be deduced from the only 
positive argument offered by Dunlop (on 
the basis of comparing in them the fre- 
quency of waw conversive and the sim- 
ple waw before the Perfect) is that the 
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texts were composed by two different 
hands. The demonstration of separate 
authorship, however, certainly carries 
neither automatic proof of the authen- 
ticity of any or both letters nor allay 
any of the internal or circumstantial dif- 
ficulties raised by the critics. On the 
other hand, having accepted the Joseph 
version of the spread of Judaism in 
Khazaria lock, stock and barrel, strength- 
ened by Hallevi’s story in the Kuzari, 
the author must by-pass the unavoidable 
contradiction between it and the Cam- 
bridge Document (which, however, he 
half-heartedly also accepts as genuine). 
This he achieves by shelving the lat- 
ter’s invaluable references to historical 
realities in favor of the semi-miraculous. 

Thus, notwithstanding the stress on 
the Khazars’ Jewishness in the title of 
the book and the two bulky chapters 
devoted to the discussion of the sources 
relerring to it, this unusual phenome- 
non, deliberately stripped now of clues 
to a realistic understanding of the mo- 
tives behind it, appears in Dunlop's ex- 
position a vague, inexplicable episode, 
unaccounted for by the basic laws of 
historical thinking and by plain com- 
mon sense. The act of conversion and 
the two centuries of official Judaism col- 
oring the surface of Khazar political life 
are bound to remain a strange historical 
curio, with little relation to the general 
trend of Khazar history, unless the fol- 
lowing historical considerations are given 
due weight. A historian must reckon 
with the national and cultural ties be- 
tween the Turkish Khazars and the as- 
similated native Jewish communities 
dwelling in their midst. Nor can he fail 
to consider the act of conversion an ex- 
pedient political and religious neutral- 
ism of a nation dangerously flanked on 
both sides by the shadow of imperialist 
Islam and Christianity. Finally, the 
economic factors must be assessed: the 
reciprocity of economic interests of the 
nomadic empire, established astride the 
revenue-bearing continental caravan- 
route from West to East, and of the 
Jewish merchants who, at that time, 
held a monopoly of international trade 
along that route, 
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To sum up: while in its early chap- 
ters Dunlop’s History shall rank as the 
definitive record of Khazaria’s heathen 
past, in the story of her conversion to 
Judaism it reflects, side by side with an 
impressive picture of schol: irly endeavor, 
all the inadequacies and difficulties mar- 
ring Khazar research to this day. The 
historical account of the Jewish Khazars 
is still in the making. 


Zv1 ANKORI 


Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Strangers to Glory, by Chaim Lieber- 
mann. The Rainbow Press, New York, 
N.Y., 1955, p. 125. 


Chaim Lieberman, noted Yiddish 
writer and literary critic of the Jewish 
Daily Forward, has undertaken in this 
volume to appraise the thinking of the 
American Council for Judaism. The re- 
sult is a rather incomplete survey ol 
small compass. He has, nevertheless, 
struck at the heart of the Council's shal- 
lowness and has definitely established 
that its “Judaism” bears no relationship 
to the religion known by that name. The 
Council for Judaism possessess no posi- 
tive doctrines, only negative ones revolv- 
ing around its deep hostility to the State 
of Israel, to Zionism and to many tradi- 
tional Jewish concepts. Mr. Lieberman 
has aptly summarized the Council phi- 
losophy in these words: 

‘It is the only known “religion” with 
hatred as its core, its object of hate and 
aversion, strangely enough, being Zion, 
where love sits enthroned from everlast- 
ing to everlasting.” (p. 28) 

As a matter of fact and record, the 
Council for Judaism is more a political 
organization than a religious one. Its 
activities are, on the whole, conducted 
outside any religious institution. And 
its special schools are more concerned 
with eliminating references to Jewish 
political history than they are with 
stressing the virtues of Judaism. Mr. 


Lieberman has well defined its purposes 
in the tart observation: 
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“The Council apparently feels that 
destiny has imposed on it the duty to 
defend and preserve the United States 
against the rising menace of the State 
of Israel.’ (p. 22 

Strangers to Glory succeeds in expos- 
ing the brittle Jewish foundations of the 
Council, but it does not go far enough 
in its analysis of its structure and its 
actual rejection of Jewish tradition. He 
completely refutes the Council's theses 
propounded ad nauseum that there is 
no such thing as a Jew, only Judaism, 
and that its adherents represent a spe- 
cifically American kind of Judaism just 
as Jews in other eras and climes pro- 
duced Judaism to fit conditions suitable 
to other countries. Answering this denial 
of Klal Yisroel, he writes: 

“One wonders what would happen 1! 
the Council were to suggest that because 
of America’s “New Order,’ Christians 
ought to create a new Christianity and 
Mohammedanism a new Islam. It would 
be interesting to see the reaction of an 
Irishman to a suggestion by a man ol 
the Council for Judaism that since he 
now lives in America though he be born 
Irish, he is not Irish at all, and, more- 
over, that the new situation calls for a 
new Catholicism, on his part. With re- 

gard to the other premise that Jews at 
ol times and places created various 
Judaisms, let us, as the famous Rabbi 
Meir Shapiro of Lublin one sugge sted, 
take a tome of Talmud from the book- 
shelf and open a page at random, any 
tome, any page. What does the page re- 
veal? We find on it Mishna, represent- 
ing the Jew of old Palestine; Gemara, 
the Jew of Babylonia; Rashi, the Jew 
of France; Rambam, the Jew of Spain; 
Tosaphoth, the Jew of Germany; Mahr- 
sha, the Jew of Poland; the Gaon of 
Vilna, the Jew of Lithuania, and a num- 
ber of others. Between the time of the 
Mishna and the time of the Wilna Gaon 
lies a span of more than two thousand 
years reaching down to our own day, 
and all generations under all skies lab- 
ored to create one and the same historic 
Judaism.” (pp. 19-20) 

The author describes his book as the 
“first systematic study of the writings 


of the Council.” In this regard his effort 
is considerably short of the mark. There 
is no evidence in his book of his having 
perused Rabbi Elmer Berger's A Partisan 
History of Judaism published a few years 
ago. Nor is there any reference to Rabbi 
Alan Tarshish’s volume Not by Power 
used as a text book for adolescents in the 
separatist Sunday schools established by 
the Council in various cities across the 
country. There is no listing of the writ- 
ings of the Council’s representatives 
aside from some propaganda tracts, of 
which the principal one forms the basis 
of Mr. Lieberman’s book. Nor can an 
assessment of the Council's attitude 
overlook the speeches and letters to the 
newspapers of such individuals as Les- 
sing Rosenwald, Monroe Deutch, Harry 
Moyer, Rabbi Morris Lazaron and oth- 
ers. These throw an interesting light on 
the problems which confront other 
groups in Jewish life. Rabbi Lazaron, 
for example, has cast some strong asper- 
sions on Reform Judaism by his bitter 
attacks on the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and has thereby 
posed a dilemma for Reform. How can 
liberal Judaism plan inissionary activi- 
ties for its movement in the State of 
Israel, how can it proceed to establish 
a center for liberal Jewish studies in 
that country while harboring in its 
midst this Council group which, to all 
intents and purposes, seems bent on ei- 
ther ny destruction of the State of Is- 
rael or on cutting it off from the sup- 
port of world Jewry by insisting that it 
remain a mid-eastern state in an Arab 
enclave? 

The Council writings reveal not only 
violent hostility to Zionism, but also the 
peculiar power of the Council to steer 
an effective course away from the cur- 
rents of Jewish life. It has made little 
or no inroads into Jewish thinking. It 
has, however, turned its appeal to the 
Gentile world. It is precisely in the Gen- 
tile area that we can trace the most ef- 
fective and sinister power of the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism to-day. It has 
stimulated non-Jewish elements in the 
United States who are not only opposed 
to the State of Israel in theory and prac- 
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tice, but who are also opposed to cul- 
tural pluralism in America, It has lent 
aid and comfort to the Friends of the 
Middle East as well as to the Arab am- 
bassadors in our country. And it has 
managed to win the sympathies of forces 
as extreme as Gerald Smith on the one 
hand and the influential Christian Cen- 
tury on the other. When Rabbi Elmer 
Berger's book A Partisan History of 
Judaism appeared, it carried a foreword 
by Dr. Paul Hutchinson, able and in- 
telligent editor of the Christian Century. 
In his foreword, Dr. Hutchinson touch- 
ed upon some basic American rights 
when he attacked American Jews for 
their interest in matters of their own 
concern. He said: 

“In the light of this historical devel- 
opment (the melting pot) plain enough 
whether or not one regards it as justified 
or wise—I find it tragic to see many of 
our Jewish citizens electing for an at- 
tempted separate existence within our 
American society. While they insist that 
the idea of a divided allegiance is as 
repugnant to them as to any of their 
neighbors they nevertheless denounce 
the principle of cultural amalgamation, 
they proclaim that the focus of their 
emotional and spiritual longings is else- 
where, and they show themselves ready 
in the discharge of their duties as Amer- 
ican citizens to subordinate all other 
considerations to the interest of a foreign 
nation. The very word “assimilation” 
has become a reproach on their lips. 
They insist that the melting pot must 
not be allowed to melt.” 

Attacks on minorities in America are 
not new phenomena. But attacks of the 
kind that Council representatives level 
against other Jews in the United States 
and the liason established by the Coun- 
cil with such varied non-Jewish groups 
as are opposed to cultural pluralism in 
America is something decidedly new. It 
is hard to equate loyalty to the Jewish 
people with attacks on their allegiance 
to America by virtue of their interest 
in Zionism and the State of Israel. The 
Council's activities certainly indicate 
that its members are, at best, marginal 
Jews and, at worst, ignoble examples of 
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the kind of self-hatred explored by 
Theodor Lessing when he wrote of cer- 
tain German Jews in the pre-Nazi era. 

One of the books used in Council 
Sunday Schools is “Not by Power’ by 
Rabbi Allan Tarshish. On page 125 we 
find the following statement: 

“From the vantage point of history, 
excluding the persecution of Jews and 
others by Christians, it can be said that 
the spread of Christianity was a most 
beneficial movement. It brought mil- 
lions of people under the influence of 
the Judeo-Christian ethic, and the world 
of that time desperately needed a high 
and noble religion. Christianity helped 
to supply the need for a doctrine of 
strong universalistic moral law, one God 
and one mankind, whereas Judaism with 
its rigidity at that time was unaccept- 
able to many people.” 

One might expect such a statement 
in a history of Christianity written by 
a Christian writer. But it is startling to 
find it in a history of Judaism written 
by a modern rabbi. Christian apologists 
never tire of using just such phrases in 
their endeavors to assert the superiority 
of their faith at its very inception. Over- 
looked completely in this poor estimate 
of the Jewish religion at the dawn of 
the Christian era are the writings of 


Jacob Lauterbach, Louis Ginzberg, Louis 


Finkelstein and the great Christian au- 
thority on this period, R. Travers Her- 
ford. 

The Council battle against the con- 
cept of a Jewish people does not stop 
at the gates of Zion. It is fought on 
many fronts. In a pamphlet written afte: 
Mr. Lieberman’s book was published 
and entitled by Rabbi Berger “Who 
Knows Better Must Say So” we find the 
following: 

“You cannot see this problem (Israel) 
from this end of the world (the Near 
East) and, having still fresh in my mem- 
ory the story of the Iraqui Jews—with- 
out realizing how utterly unrelated to 
“humanitarian” facts is the whole busi- 
ness of Israeli-United Jewish Appeal 
fund raising. Since any campaign in 


America would fall flat on its face if it 
‘come and give money to 


advertised 
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build the Jewish State and to strenghen 
its army and to construct a new office 
building for the Foreign Ministry and 
to pay for propaganda running ‘down 
the Arabs and glorifying Israel’—since 
none of these would work—the campaign 
is based on a spurious and unrealistic 
emotionalism of saving the Jews of 
North Africa.” 

If the American Council for Judaism 
had a “Judaism” to govern its course 
of action it might be easier to deal with 
it. But, as Mr, Lieberman has shown 
clearly, it has no rationale for its atti- 
tude. Its whole program is negative. It 
is against the concept of the Jewish peo- 
ple, against the State of Israel, against 
the program of its own parent body, 
Reform Judaism, against the United 
Jewish Appeal, against Jewish history. 
It gives every evidence of being a pass- 
ing phenomenon. The course it follows 
can lead in only one direction—assimila- 
tion—the course approved by minds 
that have no tolerance for cultural plur- 
alism in American life. Mr. Lieberman 
feels, nonetheless, that the “Judaism” 
part of the Council's program should be 
exposed now. In the concluding portion 
of his book he counsels this course of 
action: 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the word ‘Judaism’ is the strongest 
weapon in the arsenal of the Council. 
It is therefore the most dangerous from 
the point of view of the American Jew- 
ish community. The mandate of the 
hour then is to show up the Council's 
‘Judaism’ for what it really is.” (p. 111) 


It is interesting to note that the ob- 
servations made by the National Affairs 
Editor of Look Magazine in a recent 
article on the Jews in the United States 
that appeared in his publication indi- 
cate that most Americans do not share 
the viewpoint of the American Council 
for Judaism. On the question of Amer- 
ican citizenship and the State of Israel 
he commented: 

“Can a U.S. Jew support the State of 
Israel and still be a good American? 
This is one I can answer without any 
equivocation. There is no divided loyal- 
ty on the part of the American Jews. 
Don’t underestimate the affinity that 
nearly all Jews feel for Israel. Remem- 
ber the Crusades. Palestine is Judaism's 
holy land too. And for the first time in 
history, a flag bearing the Star of David 
is waving over their spiritual home. 

But don’t underestimate the patriot- 
ism of Jews either. Old Glory is still the 
flag to which they give allegiance and 
Jews have proved their patriotism every 
time America has gone to war. They 
provided 4.5 per cent of the manpower 
in two World Wars while comprising 
less than 3.5 per cent of the population. 
They have an impressive combat record. 

I'd say that the existence of Israel has 
made them even better Americans. Jews 
everywhere take pride in Israel's achieve- 
ments, and it has given them more self 
respect to know that Jews, too, can be 
good fighters and farmers. And a man 
with self respect is a better citizen.” 

CHARLES E. SHULMAN 
New York, 

















COMMUNICATION 


Editors, Judaism: 


Rabbi Berkovits deserves praise for 
making it clear (Judaism, Summer Is- 
sue 1955) that to deny that the Jews 
in America are not in exile implies a 
radical interpretation of Judaism. But 
Berkovits is not using the term Galut 
in the same dimension that it is used 
by those who see no evidence of it in 
this country. There are several levels in 
which the word may be used. 

May I suggest that the concept of Ga- 
lut may have a still deeper dimension 
than that which is given to it by the 
article. To be sure, the hope of realiza- 
tion is essential to Judaism. But unless 
the Kingdom of God is understood in 
a wholly ritualistic and static manner, 
will Israel ever be able to say that it 
has realized it? Even at Zion we shall 
not be “at ease.”” Even there—and even 
though we observe all the mizvot—it 
will still be true that “My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
My ways’. From God and His Kingdom 
we shall always be fugitives, unless, of 
course, we bring the Kingdom of God 
down to our own ability to realize it. 

Rabbi Berkovits sees Judaism as a 
civilization in itself—a civilization which 
must remain stunted so long as it re- 
mains in the lap of another one. I would 
rather use the term “culture” to describe 
the distinctives of the Jewish way of life, 
and then think of a single human civi- 
lization growing with Israel's prophetic 
legacy as its foundation. This eschatolo- 
gical faith in a single civilization is im- 
plicit in the doctrine of the election of 
Israel and in monotheism. 

It is a highly debatable and a purely 
academic question whether—given the 
absolute choice—Jewish culture would 


prosper better in a political state of its 
own than in the exile. I am not sure 
whether Toynbee would have a ready 
answer. Certainly there are phases of 
this culture—such as the de velopment 
of Hebrew literature, experimentation 
with the application of some ancient 
laws to modern society—that will do in- 
comparably better in an autonomous 
political state. Hence a political state 
is a boon to the world-wide Jewish com- 
munity. However, I am sure of this: Ju- 
daism has never urged men to retire 
to a monastery in order to develop spi- 
ritually. Nor need it urge men to retire 
into a national monastery in order that 
Israel collectively may achieve rightous- 
ness. 

1 would like to return to my comment 
about Galut. There are differences of 
opinion as to when the J] or S (as Pfeif- 
fer calls it) material in Genesis was com- 
posed. Since it is so clearly related to 
Babylonian mythology as it was revived 
in the Neo- Babylonian empire, and fo 
several other reasons, I like to think of 
it as an exilic work related to the uni- 
versalism of Deutero-Isaiah. If that is so 
then I can think of the story of man’s 
expulsion from the garden as being a 
universalization of the prophetic con- 
cept of exile. Not only Israel but man- 
kind as a whole is exiled from the moun- 
tain (or garden) of God. To deny that 
American Jewry is not in exile is to 
speak in mere sociological terms. When 
we start speaking in religious terms it 
would be well tor us to say that not on- 
ly Israel but the whole world is in exile 
and awaiting Messianic deliverance. 


EMMANUEL M. GITLIN 


University “ ey Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 
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